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NEW STORY BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


We call the attention of our readers to the begin- 
ning of a new and powerful story by F. W. Ros- 
INSON, author of “ Poor Humanity,” “ Coward 
Conscience,” “ Little Kate Kirby,” etc., which will 
be found on page 6. It is entitled “THE Htab 
WAITER.” 





PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


HE proceedings of the first week of the 
session of Congress show that unless 
public opinion compels some effective legis- 
lative action, every Presidential election will 
bring the country to the verge of anarchy. 
There is no question in any quarter of the 
result of the late election. One certificate 
only will be sent from each State. There 
is no dispute. Everybody agrees. But be- 
cause of a point of form for which the Consti- 
tution makes no provision, there are threat- 
enings and mutterings of a dead lock and a 
failure to complete the election. It is a na- 
tional disgrace that this situation, at once 
pitiful and perilous, should recur with ev- 
ery Presidential election. It impeaches both 
American patriotism and American common- 
sense. The responsibility and the shame rest 
equally upon both parties: upon the Repub- 
lican, that during their long ascendency in 
Congress they did not place a proper law 
upon the statute-book; and upon the Demo- 
cratic, that, after the startling alarm of the 
dispute of 1876, they have proposed nothing 
but the partisan trick of the MorGAN resolu- 
tion. The debate of the first week in the 
House was upon that resolution, which pro- 
vides in effect that either House of Congress 
can throw owt the electoral vote of, a State. 
This reduces the Presidential election to 
the will of a party majority in the Senate 
or House of Representatives, and the Re- 
publicans have done wisely in opposing it. 
Under the MorGan bill as it stands, if an 
objection should be made, during the count, 
to any elector returned from the State of 
New York, for instance, or to all the thir- 
ty-five electors, the Convention of the two 
Houses would separate, five minutes would 
be allowed for debate, and ypon the re-as- 
sembling, if either House sustained the ob- 
jection, the vote would be rejected. Rather 
than such a preposterous trick as this it 
would be very much better to abolish pop- 
ular Presidential elections altogether, and 
authorize the House of Representatives to 
elect the President. * 

In the debate, the Democrats, taking ad- 
vantage of the want of definite provisions in 
the Constitution for deciding between sev- 
eral certificates from a State, and for count- 
ing the vote, endeavored to force the Re- 
publicans into the position of asserting that 
it is the right of the Vice-President to de- 
cide what certificates to open, and to count 
the vote. This would be technically to as- 
sert that a purely ministerial officer might 
exercise the most vital judicial functions, 
and in effect to claim that the Vice-Presi- 
dent might elect the President. The Dem- 
ocrats did succeed in driving Mr. ROBESON 
to allege that the Vice-President must “ de- 
cide himself the questions which govern his 
ministerial action.” He quoted Chancellor 
KENT assaying that in the absence of prop- 
er legislative provision, the ministerial ac- 
tion must stand as the only thing to deter- 
mine the question. Mr. Ropeson admitted 
that it was*g great wrong and shame that 
@uch provision is fot made—an omission 





which, he said, impeaches the spatriotism, 
judgment, and statesmanship of Congress. 
The assumption of this vital power by the 
Vice-President, however, is no more toler- 
able than its assumption by Congress. To 
claim for him a quasi-judicial power ex ne- 
cessitate is as unpermissible and not so rea- 
sonable as to claim the same power for Con- 
gress. If two electoral certificates should 
be sent from a State, and the selection be- 
tween them is to be intrusted to Congress 
or to the Vice-President, there is no doubt 
which is the proper depositary of the trust. 
But in fact the Constitution intrusts the de- 
cision to neither. It does not contemplate 
disputed certificates. It provides merely. 
how certificates shall be prepared and trans- 
mitted, and then “the President of the Sen- 
ate shall, in presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the cer- 
tificates, and the votes shall then be count- 
ed.” That is all. And it is impossible to 
extort from this direction the authority ei- 
ther for the Senate and House, or for the 
President of the Senate, to decide which of 
two or more certificates from any State to 
open. If there be no dispute, the way is 
clear. The President of the Senate is to 


open all the certificates, and it is perfectly ' 


indifferent who counts the votes. This fact 
makes the folly of the Democratic insist- 
ence upon the MorGAN rule so long as they 
deny the right of the President of the Sen- 
ate. For while they properly deny to him 
a@ power not granted, they claim a power 
not granted for one House of Congress. . 

The Democratic menace that if their the- 
ory of procedure in @ case upon which the 
Constitution is silent should not be accept- 
ed, the majority of the House would stop 
the government, by refusing to be present 
at the count, does not help the matter. It 
would merely produce anarchy by raising 
the question whether the members who 
should refuse do not violate the Constitu- 
tion, and whether those who should attend 
would not compose the House in the sense 
of the Constitution. Besides, it is a game 
fortwo. If Hancock had received the elect- 
oral majority, instead of GARFIELD, and the 
President of the Senate should refuse to at- 
tend and open the certificates, there would 
be the same confusion. Yet the President 
of the Senate has the same right to absent 
himself that the majority of the House has. 
But this is child’s play. The Constitution 
does not say who shall decide between cer- 
tificates, nor who shall count the votes, and 
as it is proved that the omission is full of 
peril, and will expose the country to: the 
gravest risks every four years, there is no 
duty more imperative upon Congress than 
to pass a law supplying the omission. As 
between the EpMuNDs bill, which provides 
that disputes shall be settled in the States, 
and that if there are two organizations, each 
claiming to be the State, only that certifi- 
cate shall be received which both Houses 
agree to receive, and the Morgan bill, for 
which the Democrats are now contending, 
which makes either House of Congress a re- 
turning board for every elector in every 
State, there can be no difference of opinion 
among intelligent men of either party. It 
is in no sense whatever a party question, 
and sensible Republicans and Democrats do 
not differ upon the absolute necessity of 
immediate effective legislation upon the 
subject—legislation which shall give to ev- 
ery State the settlement of its own electoral 
disputes, and refer to the decision of both 
Houses a dispute of State authority. The 
attempt to drag along with implications and 
constructions and deductions, in a matter 
where there is confessedly no direction, is 
worthy of Sancho Panza’s Congress at Bara- 
taria, if there was one, but not of the Amer- 
ican Congress. 





HOW TO GIVE ALMS. 


THE daily newspapers as pictures of soci- 
ety show nothing which more distinguishes 
the life of to-day from that of a hundred or 
a hundred and fifty years ago than the uni- 
versal and intelligent public interest and 
activity in the relief of every form of suffer- 
ing. It is not merely the giving of alms 
which they record, for that was an old 
Christian duty, but the giving of alms wise- 
ly, which is a new Christian duty. And as 
the winter, which has begun severely, closes 
sharply around us, every humane man, con- 
scious of the need and the suffering about 
him, asks earnestly what he shall do, how he 
can give wisely, how he can give 80 as not 
to increase the apparent necessity of giving. 
This question was answered in the late 
meeting of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, and in “A Word to Business Men,” is- 
sued by the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, of which 
Mr. HowarD Porrexk is president, and Mr. 
ROBERT B, MINTURN treasurer, and whose 
other officers are well-known gentlemen of 
the highest character. One fact which “A 
Word” states is most instructive. Of 1511 
orders for relief issued by members to appli- 





cants last year in the city of New York, only 
sixty-five per cent. were ever presented ; of 
these, four per cent. gave a wrong address, 
and nine per cent. were found to be unwor- 


thy; sothat forty-eight per cent. of the whole- 


riumber were not relieved. This statement 
indicates an army of impostors preying upon 
the public; and an enormous waste of mon- 
ey. The conclusion is irresistible: beware 
of indiscriminate alms-giving, and ‘if you 
can not yourself investigate, let others do it 
for you. This is what this excellent and 
efficient society does. Contributors receive 
blank orders referring the bearer to the Re- 
lief Department for inquiry and relief, and 
the office is at 79 Fourth Avenue, 

At the conference of the State Charities 
Aid, the Rev. Mr. Busn, of Richmond Coun- 
ty, read a paper on Out-door Relief. Mr. 
Bush is the chairman of the Relief Commit- 
tee, in the town of Castleton, on Staten 
Island. He said that a year or two ago 
there were in that town 300 applications 
for public relief; but the committee, with 
the -co-operation of the Superintendent of 
the Poor, Major C. T. BARRETT, undertook to 
inquire into every case, and the needy are 
now relieved without recourse to public aid. 


The persistence and intrepidity of Major | 


BARRETT, we may add, in the exposure and 
correction of the abuses of the Poor-house 
Ring in that county, are a public service 
which deserves the most grateful recognition 
of his fellow-citizens. Abuses in the man- 
agement of county “ poor money” are great- 
ly facilitated by the indifference and disgust 
of many persons with the whole subject of 
paupers and prisoners. But these obstruc- 
tions are disappearing before the enlighten- 
ed interest and purpose of which the Castle- 
ton committee and Major BARRETT’s action 
are signal illustrations. 

Mr. R. T. Pace, Jun., chairman of the As- 
sociated Charities of Boston, said that in 
Newport, where, three years ago, there were 
220 families on the list for public charity, a 
complete analysis of each case is now made, 
showing how much good is accomplished, 
and in what way. In Boston a record is 
kept, founded upon the reports of local soci- 
eties, so that in twenty-four hours a stranger 
can learn everything about any applicant. 


. The same general report was made from 


Philadelphia, where there is an admirably 
efficient system of relief. All the reports 
were most valuable, and showed how gen- 
eral and intelligent is the interest in wise 
relief. Those who fear that charity is de- 
clining from a Christian grace and duty to 


-@ problem of social science must begin their 


inquiry into the justice of their fear by re- 
membering that indiscriminate street or 
door alms-giving is merely a form of self- 
ishness which increases lying, poverty, and 
crime. Wise- relief does not contemplate 
mechanical charity by excluding: personal 
sympathy. If a beggar accosts you, ascer- 
tain if he deserves the aid he asks. But 
don’t congratulate yourself upon your Chris- 
tian virtne and personal sympathy because 
you give him money to be rid of him, and 
to save yourself the trouble of ascertaining 
whether he is an:impostor. 





SECRETARY SCHURZ AND THE 
. PONCAS. 

Our Indian policy has been a series of 
wrongs and blunders. This has been the 
result of various canses, and it is certainly 
not due exclusively to the natural depravi- 
ty of Americans, or to hatred of the Indians. 
Perhaps the chief indirect cause has been 
the languid indifference of the public mind 
to every aspect of-the question. The Indi- 
ans have been so uninteresting and so re- 
mote that a popular military estimate of 
them as “vermin” has been often accepted 
as conclusive, and they have been left to 
the tender mercies of swindlers and des- 
peradoes, until, turning upon their enemies, 
they have been reduced to submission by 
thearmy. Next to slavery, the Indian chap- 
ter of our history is probably the one most 
unworthy of our national character and 
principles. 

Daring the last two or three years the 
Ponca question has excited a great deal of 
attention, and the conduct of the Interior 
Department has been bitterly condemned. 
Secretary SCHURz, in his annual reports, has 
treated the subject fully and candidly, but 
he was still held to be guilty of permitting 
gross wrongs, and a recent meeting in Bos- 
ton, at which the Governor of Massachu- 
setts presided, and the Mayor of the city 
and Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS and other dis- 
tinguished citizens made speeches, severely 
criticised the Secretary for the sufferings of 
the Ponca Indians. ‘This was too important 
and responsible an indictment to be disre- 
garded, and Mr. Scnurz has addressed to 
Governor LonG a frank and fall statement 
of the Ponca case and his relation to it, 
which will satisfy the most captious that 
his conduct has been thoroughly conscien- 
tions, and that the course pursned is cer- 
tainly very defensible. The Secretary’s ex- 





planation frees him entirely from any sus- 
picion. of inhumanity or injustice, and it is 
curious that the attack should have been 
made upon a public officer whose character 
and-course in public life are the earnest of 
upright conduct. Had a similar ‘assault 
been made upon some of his predecessors, it 
would have been less surprising. ‘The Sec- 
retary, of course, could not become familiar 
with the details of the situation in his large 
and miscellaneous department until some 


time after his entrance upon office, and the - 


details of the Ponca case were not fully 
known to him. until the autumn of 1877, 
when the chiefs came to Washington ‘and 
told their story. 

Scuurz inherited a very grave 
difficulty. The old policy of careless wrong 
toward the Indians had ceded the Ponca 
reserve to the Sioux in 1868. The Poncas 
had been removed, after an alleged consent 
upon their part, and upon their journey to 
the Indian Territory, and during their early 
residence there, they had suffered greatly. 
Then came the question of redress. The 
Poncas wished to be returned to their reser- 
vation in Dakota. The subject was care- 
fully considered, and with the sole desire 
of doing what seemed to be best under the 
actual circumstances, the late Mr. WILLIAM 
WaALsH, of Philadelphia, one of the most 
faithful and experienced friends of the In- 
dians, was consulted, with other counsel- 
lors, and it was decided that for all inter- 
ests, including that of the Poncas them- 
selves, it was desirable to avoid the new 
Indian war that would follow the dispos- 
session of the Sioux. The Poncas consent- 
ed. to select new lands in the Indian Terri- 
tory, and are now settled upon some of 
the best of them. To attempt to right the 
Ponca wrong now by returning them to 
Dakota would not only open the possibility 
of a Sioux war, but their withdrawal from 
the Indian Territory would involve a more 
determined invasion of it than that now 
pending, and injure the Indians incalcula- 
bly more than anything which has yet be- 
fallen them. The Secretary has never con- 
cealed anything upon the subject. The 
fullest details have been laid before Con- 
gress and the country, and he has not with- 
held his opinion that it was good policy in 
the actual situation to see if the Poncas 
could not be made comfortable and content- 
ed upon their new lands. Secretary SCHURZ 
certainly gives good reasons for hig opinion, 
and he seems to us to defend himself con- 
clusively against all charges of remissness 
or injustice. Indeed, the country and the 
Indians will be exceedingly fortunate if his 
successor in the Interior Department unites 
so much ability, integrity, intelligente, and 
devotion to the public interests and to the 
welfare of the Indians as Secretary SCHURZ 
has shown. If we have sometimes differed 
with him upon details, it has been always 
without the least question of his patriotic 
and humane purpose, and with the highest 
sense of his admirable conduct of an ex- 
ceedingly difficult office. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


A PETITION for an international copyright 
law, submitting the draft ofa bill, has been 
presented in the House of Representatives, 
and referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. It provides substantially that a 
foreign author, composer, é6tc., may enjoy 
copyright by assignment to any citizen of 
the United States, provided that the copy- 
righted article shall be wholly manufactured 
in the United States, published here, and 
placed on sale within two months after 
date of publication in the country where it 
originates, with extension of time for trans- 
lations and dramas, and provided that the 
privilege shall be enjoyed only by citizens 
of countries that reciprocate. Any foreign 
work upon the official list of assignments 
lawfully made shall be seized at the Cus- 
tom-house, and any such assignment to a 
person not a resident citizen of the United 
States shall be void. This is equivalent to 
a total prohibition of every English or for- 
eign work of which the copyright may have 


been assigned to an American: citizen and . 


resident. There are seventy-three signers 
to this petition, headed by THEODORE D. 
WOOLSEY, and among the other signers the 
most noted are EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
J.G. HOLLAND, Mary Mapes Dopeg, C. L. 
Brack, Dr. AusTIN FLINT and Dr. AUSTIN 
FLINT, Jun., Dr. J. C. DALTON, T. 8. ARTHUR, 
and several Philadelphia publishers. 

’ The petition argues against the attain- 
ment of the same object by treaty. This is 
unfortunate, because the reasons that have 
prevented legislation hitherto would prob- 
ably be as effective now, and because the 
subject is one more adapted to treaty set- 


tlement. Especially is it unfortunate be-. 


cause already, upon the petition of the great 
body of American authors and publishers, 
the project of a treaty in accord with a me- 
morial of the chief English authors has been 
informally submitted to the British Board 
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of Trade, and has been favorably received 


by them. The provisions of the treaty are 
not substantially different, except in two 
ts, from those of the draft of law sub- 


assure the author's copyright on both sides 
of the sea. 
The waiving of the abstract question of 


tion is promptitude, and upon this point the 

of bills in Congress for this pur- 
pose is fall of instruction. They have all 
failed because the question is international, 
and is consequently more conveniently set- 
tled by treaty. Joint consultation of trust- 
ed and experienced representatives of all 
interests—the reader, the author, and the 
publisher—is a natural preliminary condi- 
tion of a satisfactory understanding and ar- 
rangement. A treaty, as an article in the 
Literary World of December 4 points out, is 
a bargain by which, in this case, England 
must give something. An act of Congress 
securing copyright to a foreigner is, indeed, 
an invitation to other nations to recipro- 
cate. But it is no more. It does not bind 
them; and to condition our grant upon their 
possible grant hereafter is obviously not a 
method which would be adopted by those 
who sincerely desire to secure the proposed 
object. We can see no advantage from an 
international copyright to the American 
public and to American authors, as well as 
to those of other countries, which would not 
be very much more promptly and surely ob- 
tained by a treaty than by the action of 
Congress. And since the terms of a treaty 


can’ 

lieve the governments of both countries are 
well disposed, not only to some arrangement, 
but to the general stipulations of this treaty, 
and as the failure of a treaty could not pre- 
judice a subsequent act of Congress, should 
such an act be thought advisable, we repeat 


our regret that a movement which, under | 


be done. to foreign authors. 





CHARLES READE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
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EN D’ YMION.” 


Tue sale of Zndymion has. been astonishingly 
large; 60,000 copies of the “Franklin Square 
Li * edition were called for in a fortnight. 
As Lord Bzaconsriz.p is a sensationalist, it was 
natural that the book should be the sensation of 
the moment. A London jou paid $5000 for 


a day or two in advance of publication, 
teddy ws a subsequent day’s wonder. 
ut the i 


like the _— press finds it 
seriously, and the most significant 
eeling about Lord Bra- 


ge tg by an ex-Prime Minister at seventy- 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


WE are to see'on all sides adhesion to 
the declaration of the last National Republican 
platform, “‘that the reform of the civil service 
should be thorough, and plete,.... 
and that Congress shall so late that 
ascertained by proper tests shall admit 
to the public service. 
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ith it. intensel Vermont House 
Ww enue 
of the solar, sad eeu Os See : 
and the intensely Deraocratic 





terance upon’this subject.” Amid such expres- 
sions of opinion and of the tendency of public 
feeling, Mr. Wiis, of Kentucky, introduces a 
bill in the House of Representatives providing 





“PASTORAL DAYS.” 


Tae Pastoral Days of Mr.W.Hamitton Gip- 
son, the exquisite fine-art gift book of whi:h we 
ae has made a deep impression as 

most 





Ww a Punsral 
beyond question, Mr. W. bg oes 
Days ; or, Memories of a New England Year. Scant as 
our space is, we must endeavor, in the interest of all 
really lovers of art and of the worthiest 
book saking' ia give riety wit hints of ie uality 
ot Pastoral aa will them to the 
volume for themselves.” 

After describing the “ author-artist” as a poet, ‘ 
the Post adds what we gladly reproduce as of our 
own knowledge of the “ press-artist,” Mr. Davip 
W. Lewis 

4 artist, whose name is nowhere given, 
has contributed to the charm of the result. That art- 
ist’s name is Davin Lawts. He pasees his days in the 
pre erat aren © Seeutee, ete CS olathe 
of his office. ile is tbat'amknown personage who le 
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GENERAL PORTER RELIEVED 
BY THE SENATE. 


Tae case of General Firz-Jonn Porter was 
brought up in the Senate by Senator Ranpo.pa 
in a modified form; and there was evidently a 
change of opinion, which was deplored by Sena- 
tor. Logan, the most str pp t of the 
bill for the relief of General Porter. Senator 
Dawes offered a substitute authorizing the Pres- 
ident at his discretion, within eighteen months 
of the passage of the bill, and with the consent 
af the Senate, to appoint General Porter to the 
army, but to a position of no hi rank than 
Colonel, on the retired list, and without compen- 
sation for the time since his dismissal. The 
substitute was passed by a strict party vote, and 
not until Senator Logan had declared that Gen- 
eral PorTeR was no more worthy to be in the 
army than Jerr Davis, and that had he been in 
the Army of the Tennessee, he would have. been 
shot for his offense. . 

So far as the Senate is concerned, the stigma 
upon the name of General Porrszr is removed, and 
pod te heretics ion of the Souorme.p board is 

rmed. . 








‘PERSONAL. 


Tue death of Miss Many ADDINGTON may 


serve to remind réaders of Mr. Tagvs.uyan’s 
Charles James Foz, 


riod of English history of which he treats. 
Miss ADDINGTON was the niece of Prrt’s lieu- 


| the time when CHARLES Fox was ning his 
belght ‘of his 


career, and CuaTHaM was at the 

fame. But they are exceptionally } 

tions. The AppINGTONS are a —- fam- 
ily, for Miss AppineToN .was ni 


-one years 
pen and SrpMoUTH was eighty cight when 


ington twelve 3 

in South Car- ee total Uf the late Samvusi, Wiiiston’s 
olina iy advocates it. hopuale, Con. | on to the Williston Seminary, at East Ham 
ference of Unitarian churches has & paper 
upon the subject for distribution as a tract, and 
the Missouri Association earnest- 


Massachusetts, will amount to 3 
when the provisions of the will are fully carried 
out, 

—It costs a trifle more to be Lord Mayor of 
London than to be na br of New York. Sir 
Francis Trascort, the late Lord Mayor, enter- 
tained 12,000 visitors during his year of office at 
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Jersey, has just received the gold medal pro- 
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has just appeared i y dreas of nonp: 

a in a new nonpareil 
type, and is-printed on one of Hor’s eae per- 
fe presses, which a Saturday or two ago 

and folded one hu and sixteen 
impressions of the Journal azd Sunple- 
ment, Under the management of Mr. W. W. 
Cuapp, the Journal has become one of the fore- 


ord, including an Gatorsts critical review of 
TENNYSON’S volume, and the whole of the 
Historical Record, was written on Wednesday, 
November 24; the last copy” was in edinposi- 
tors’ hands at six o’clock on the evening of that 
day 5 and on Saturday, November 27, the whole 
edition of 15,000 copies wee on the market. A 
complete copy was ready a nineteen hours 
after the last copy was handed in, and but four- 
teen after the last was corrected. This was 
very quick and creditable work for compositors, 
printers, and binders, ever with Yankee man- 
agement and push behind them. 
in Mi.es StanpisH was shaken by the 
hand, a few days since, by a Maine correspond- 
ent of the Tribuxnz, who describes him as a man 
about forty, a “chunky, blue-eyed, rosy-faced, 
genial fellow, who is waiting for a new schooner 
now building for him here. He is a lineal de- 
scendant of the great original. He has a nephew 
of the same stock, who, being named after the 
great man of Plymouth Rock -also is his 
name ‘My.gs,’ like his ancestor. ither this 
Captain MILés, or one of the same name (I think 
‘this one, though), went to a public entertain- 
ment here two or three years . He sat down 
side by side with Joun ALDEN, from somewhere 
up near Suge who was a lineal descendant of 
Joun. The two men did not know 
each other, but a mutval friend introduced 
them.” 

—For a man sixty-two years of age, Mr. W. E. 
Forster, Secretary of State for Ireland, displays 
aL physical be 8 In the execution 
of his office he seems indifferent to fatigue, and 
impervious to its effects. His manner of an- 
swering questions is short, to the point, and in 

cases somewhat imperious, His ordi- 
nary voice, however, falls pleasantly upon the 
ear; it is that of a scholar and a gentleman ; and 
when roused to an effort of oratory few men in 
the House are more impressive than the rough 
but accomplished Yorkshireman and worsted 
manufacturer. Five years ago he was at the 
zenith of his fame, and might have been Prime 
Minister of England but for his inveterate habit 
of shilly-shallying. He could not make up his 
mind that tlie party would follow him. 

—It was stated by Mr. 8. C. Haxt, on retiring 
from the conduct of the Art Journal, that he was 

robably the longest in service of any one in 

reat Britain who had founded and successfully 
conducted a literary paper. Mr. Rozmrt Cuam- 
BERS, in @ paragraph in the London Atheneum, 
says: ‘In penning those words the venerable 
journalist must have forgotten the existence of 
7 uncle, Dr. WILLUM CHaMBeErs, who started 
Chambers’s Journal nearly forty-nine years ago, 
and still continues to conduct that magazine 
with unabated energy.” 

—The demand for Lord Braconsrigzip’s Zn- 
dymion continues unabated, and the Harpers 
have just published a new issue of their ‘' Frank- 
lin Square” edition, containing a key to the 
characters in the novel. There has been some 
discrepancy in the statement of the amount re- 
ceived by the author from the Messrs. Loneman 
for the work, varying from £12,000 to £30,000. 
The London World states, ‘upon -the*highest 
authority,” that the sum paid was £10,000. 

—Mrs. Lucy Hammtox Hoorar had the plea- 
sure recently of brlaging together under her 
hospitable roof in Pa win Boots and the 
elder CoQugELin, the distinguished comedian of 
the Théatre Frangais. ‘Mr. Boorn,” she says, 
“was so very enthusiastic over the acting of 
Coqua.in-in ZL’ Aventuriére that he could not bear 
to leave Paris witliout being presented to him. 
On the other hand, CoqueLtn was equally anx- 
ious to meet the most distinguished of Ameri- 
can actors, and so the matter was easily ar- 
ranged. The interview.was exceedingly inter- 
beam not only to tlie Eas. but to 
myself as a by-stander. ‘ihe two great actors 
wight have sat for a personification of Tragedy 

OQUELIN, bland, close-shaven, 
with close-cropped brown hair, twinkling eyes, 
eocked-up nose, and round, Joliy-looking face ; 
and Boors, dark, grave, and Spanish-looking, 
with his wonderful melancholy eyes, finely cut 
features, and jet-black hair just touched with 
gray. My office as interpreter was well-nigh a 
8 re, as the two eked out their scanty words 
with sach expressive gestures and swift changes 
of facial expression that seemed almost 
superfluous. Boorn (USLIN greatly 
by expressing a strong desire to act with him, as 
he had formerly done with Bogumm Dawison 
and JANAUSCHEK, the foreign artists, of course, 

ying in their own language. On reference 
ing made to Othello, CoguRLim declared that 
he did not much admire the character of the 
se era lags neh ae Cte 
above a , to play Iago. ello 

is a fool,’ he ed, ‘whereas Iago is the 
‘very incarnation of intellect.’ ‘Then,’ replied 
Boorn, oho come to America, M. Coqusz- 
Ltn, I will play Othello to your Iago with all the 
pleasure in the world.’ To this proposition the 
great, French actor assented warmly. So it is 
not im ible that in a few years’ time the 

lay got ublic of New York w 
this tora ramatic treat.” 


a that = the close 
r. Boors will eppear 
pany in Paris. & 
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towell keeps no ceremonial line of street, or road, | cared little; but people had praised him for lik. 
A DREADFUL DOUBT. or even ioe but goes in and out, as the manner ing now and then a draught of cold water, and 
See illustration on page 4 of the land may be, or the pone of ‘on, land- | this mee ba A sre it. With i 
A Grewsous doubt is in the air— lords. Still, there is a place w ruts | pantile, as large igno 
‘Tis solemn Tim who fills the chair; grow, because of having soft rock under them ; den-ware), he passed through a 
With many an awful pause and this makes it seem to be the centre of the of the lane, and walked down 
He says, “Oh, children, large and small, village, and a spot where two carts meet some- scooped up a little drink. 
I hear that deceived us all: times, for the public-house is handy. Once upon Assuring himself how delicious 
tetra ® time two carts met here, and here they spent Pied wPitch the shord into the 
The chimney sprite ® summer's day, both being driven by obstinate on its inner rim certain 
. He heard the tale, ‘men, who were not at all their owners. Neither until the cloam was wetted. 
He sped away would budge from his own rut, and the horses “What a queer thing! And how could it 
O’er hill and dale. for several hours rubbed noses, or cropped a lit- | been done?” he thought, as 
Ho, Santa Olaus ! tle grass, while the men lay down, Being only more closely; and then he made ou 
Ho, Santa Claus ! first cousins, these men would not fight, as they “ Pole’s patent.” He tried it several 
The children doubt their friend, a oe cae if se had neg ba genn io fone it several ways, 
bli neither wi disgrace county. to be made of it. And 
"Tis Christmas-eve, and all is still ; mother of noble stubbornness—b: 


: till 5 y any mean com- 
Each youngster, sore against his will, promise or weak concession ; so waited un- 














Has been tucked up in bed. : til it grew dark, and then with a whistle of good. was rather queer that the brand should be 
pes gand-man pre and filled his eyes, will began to back away together, and as soon | the pot (wi must have required a convex 
every kind of vain surmise as they found room to turn, werit home to sup- mould), and the name not that of Mr. Arthur, 
Has since left his head. per from a well-spent day. although the design was entirely his, as Mr. Short 
A pmoe ffgrad But such fing treat and stir of interest was | knew from i seen the drawings, 
3 ps, rare, and the weather was the only thing that “What a b! for me that I 
He flits about could be trusted for supplying serious diversion. | with much curiosity!” said the 
i While each ve sleeps. Herein nobody was wronged of subject; for the | as he turned the last corner of 
{ Ho, Santa Claus ! weather was so active that the hardest-working | down by the Captain’s 
i Ho, Santa Claus ! man could spend his time in it. No | er’s job was done. “Nine out 
' Your treasures come and spend, “saps had ipa ~~ it must be ry than, ere | ther clerks would have it on 
fore the morning light € could catch up his spade again, it was rout up this question. A mystery 
Nes. Bar os is spon Delght in his face, and he was eating his own words, is @ pest, when the man at the bottom of 
- Says Tim, “Let’s go below; Herein alone was Variety enough to satisfy peo- comes to church, 
can t we soon can see ple of contented heart. For scarcely ever did the | one’s hands. But this man is and 
limp and lank the stockings be: same things look the same for two hours together. | fearing and a gentleman, and the only one fit to 
Why rest until we know?” Upon a day of well-conducted weather, begin. | smoke a pipe with in the parish.” 
The chimney sprite ning brightly in the morning, a sas newly | Mr. Short sighed, for he liked his fellow 
He laughs aloud, arrived from town may feed and gaze alternately. | and was partly cut off from them by his 
And watches now At sunrise he is in bed, of course, largely Cap tion, or at least by his own view though 
The eager crowd. the disappointment which the lavish Promise of | many of the moorland pastors still looked after 
Ho, Santa Claus ! the east might bring. But even at eight of an | their flock in a i 
Ho, Sania Claus ! average morning, when he wants his breakfast, | their assemblages at the public-house sometimes, 
See what the children Jind. the world is spread before him well, with soft | “Our mysterious friend,” he continued, as he 


light flowing up the plains, and tracing lines of 


Old Santa Claus is on the roof— trees and bends of meadow. He stands, or sits 


A nail has hurt his reindeer’s hoof ; down to his bacon and eggs, twelve hundred feet made his garden fit the stream, 
He hears the youngsters’ shout ; above sea-level, with fair land and bright water | seems to follow the garden ! 
He lays his finger on his nose, spreading three-fourths of the circle around him, er place, beds in the Pp 
And shows his sh teeth in rows, To the some five leagues off, are the dark ed cleverly to drink the water, and flourish like the 
To think what they're about. pduare towers of Exeter cathedral, backed by the righteous man! But greatest device of all, and 
The chimney Sprite hazy stretches of Black-down ; on the right are | noblest because of its pure simplicity, the safe- 
He shakes with glee; glimpses of the estuary of Exe, from Powderham guard against i 
The children now castle toward Starcross. Outside them, and be. quisitive ladies—for in 
From doubt are free. yond, and o every landmark, the broad | How I should like to know that 
* — a 4 couse the Tosi y= ey or oan Hi, there, Pugsley! Give me a lift over. I can’t 
in ; . ae A ' 
Old gra all leed bind with the moods above it, from Dorset head jump as I used to do. 





make sure of all this, the grand view wavers and 

(Begun in Haeren's Wexxir No. 1251, Vol. XXIV.) peerage’ lights “aaa 

* bey RI STO VVJZ E L L flit, like the wave and dip of barley feathering to 

7 a gentle July breeze. The lowland people descry 

& Wartmoor Sale, herein the shadow of the forest, as they call it 

and the “ Dartymorevolk,” looking down upon 

> By R. D. BLACKMORE, them, are proud to have such a long “tail to the 

“ 4 » | moor,” 

Meee een re Tames Dien? |e of the land is definite here, as the 

sae ~~ e. boundary of a parish is. In many other parts it 

is not so, = the — sh off into farm-land ; 
JHAPTE but here, like the fosse o an old encampmen 

. 2 wey. the scarp of the moor is manifest. Over thig 

SAGES oor. that well-fed stream, the Christow, takes a ramp- 

Canistows. village (in full view of which the | ant leap, abandoning craggy and boggy eradle, 

horse, cart, and driver had rested so long) affords | desolate nurture, and rudiments of te, for a 

to the places above it, or below, fair plea for con- country of comparative ease, where it learns the 

; templation. Many sweet beauties of tempered meaning of a meadow. And its from 

clime flower the skirts of the desolate moor, and | rude into civilized life occurs in the garden of the 

‘ the sweetest of these is Christowell. Even the | « Captain.” Brief is its course, and 

oldest inhabitant can not, to the best of his rec- | for in the morass where it first draws breath 

ollection, say whether he ever did hear tell that | three-other rivers of wider fame arise and go 

the place was accounted beautiful. He knoweth | their several ways, and one of them, after twenty 

that picture-men do come, and set up three-legged | miles of crooked increase round the north, quietly 

things, and stand as grave as judges to make | absorbs poor Christow brook, and makes no gulp 





} odds to come of it; the rocks abide the same as thought, the merry brook hurries to whatever 
i if they never had been drawed, and the trees— may befall it, and never fails to babble of what- 
b you may look for yourself, and say whether they | ever comes across it. 
: have fetched another apple. For when the Lord Now it happened that the vi 
: rested on Saturday night, His meaning was not | Mr. Short, was a “ highly temperate” man, as all 
that the last of His works should fall to and make | who love cold water are supposed to be, although 


Sound sense of such lofty kind is the great gift | sooner had he seen Master Pugsley up the hill, 
‘ i of this village. Every man here would be con- with a strong shove to second old Teddy’s mo- 


than himself, he tries hard to believe that Cappen,” the carrier vainly pleaded to him ; “do’e, 
the man should have earned it; and even his wife like a dear good minister.” 

is too good to declare what she thinks of the wo- | your own way,” the parson 
man next door to her. Among themselves some- | “if | were there, I shoul 


times they manage to fall out very cordially; but | you.” “How partikkler you be—outzide of the 
let anybody sleeping out of the parish, have an pulpit!” said Pugsley, 
unbecoming word to say of his betters who are | his own wit. 





For a beautiful brook of crystal water, after | Short went back to the place where he had left 
tumbling by the Captain’s cot, makes its own | his coat. This was just over against the pile of 
manner of travelling here, rarely allowing the pots which had found the ground too hard, and 
same to vex it, or itself to complain of | had lost all tenure of it forever. Looking at 
the same » twice. From crags, and big des- | these as he donned his id: 
erts, and gorges full of drizzle, it has scrambled | « Ha! The newest, I believe, of that wonderful 
some miles without leisure for learning self-con- | man’s inventions! Let me take the liberty of 
trol or patience. And then it comes suddenly, | looking at the fragments.” i 
round a sharp corner, into the quiet of Christo- | plished to his heart’s content, but failed to make 
well, whose church is the first work of man it has | :head or tail of them, beca’ 





SRO Le ERT ee SE | met AO RRR eae 


} use he was not a born brake of the gorse, having thorns 

seen, except that audacious cottage. Then a few gardener. Then he took up a shord of one round. of stiff texture and 

little moderate slips, which are nothing compared | ed side, and went down to the river with that for of was brighter than the fai 

with its higher experience, lead it with a murmur his cup. Not that he felt any thirst, he | tresses, even of the now most fashionable och 

to a downright road, and a ford where men have | had worked very hard—for a parson ; but & | and the rustle of wind among the tufts was 
read it gently, and their boys catch minnows. | certain school of doctors had arisen, and said that j 


ere it begins to be clad with bushes, and to be every man who wished to live must take his cold 
curbed by jutting trees, and lintelled by planks ns every morning of his life. Some ten years 








for dear gossip and love; for cottages on either ter, every man, desirous to prolong himself and sure 

bank come down, and neighbors full of nature | his fall, wag Sound © tke cap? gallons, shed | ward the village. N; 

inhabit them. outside him. now he takes shivering claret | fairl and honestly by 
mer, the vil that has no street, and | inside. "4 

seldom 





worried by the sound of wheels. Chris- For the nostrums of the moment Mr. Short 


















8o that the stream 


calls, and the check to in- 


A man’s resemblance to a tree has been dis: 
covered, and beautifully descanted upon—from 
nethermost tail of tap-root to uttermost 
+ ag sky-leaf—by hundreds of admi 


avail of comfort unless there belongs to hint the 


Pe ment, lonely, q 
ked as if it ought to 
Sheva escctanee Upon 
own merits, indeed, it never would have earned 
of even claimed a road ; but it fell into the way 
of one by a “ causal haxident,” as Devonshire 

le term it. For it happened that one of the 
feeders of the main Rovere ered Last one of the 
ert helped itself up the steep labor of the 
by the crooked balustrade of the Christo 


the merriment of the brook with a stiff dry hedge, 
and feigned to have nothing to do with it; yet 
times there were, and as much as a 


bright pebbles, bill with rough 
t and wed 

the garden ofthe Ospina arte na ne 
ken by some little 


of their dim leafage in the roun: 
inside it, and if he walks there, without a magis- Well seasoned to such little jokes, the vicar | then down here by the fluid steps and t 
trate behind him, scarcely shall he escape from | looked at him seriously, so that the carrier felt passage of the stream a 
the sheep-wash corner in the lower ham sorry for his wit i 





west of his garden had offered Possibility of de. 





her skirts up, might flip through, or even with a 
downward run rm | over; and having much ex. 


perience of the world, he knew how slow they are 
to hesitate, with curiosity behind them, So with 
® powerful spade and a stout Take he 
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Avruon or “Granpuorner’s Mowry,” “Poog Hv- 
Manity,” “ Cowazgp ” Bro. 





CHAPTER L 
JACOB’S COURTSHIP, 
Tury all said I was an old fool. There was 


not likely to be numerous amongst the waiters at 
the Apollo music hall; we were a seedy, shaky, 
hand-to-mouth lot, and I was the head of them, 
and a mark for a little envy, evil-speaking, and 


ed upon me as a trusty servant, ber ge 
opinion was my reward for faithful service, for I 


was an honest man 

“Still OF Fenought also I was an old fool when 
I married Jessie eane, and they said so with the 
rest. They did not know much about the case, 
or of the reasons for my marriage—it was only 


on the cards that I, a man of fifty-five years of 


again I say it here—I make no pretense of being 
one, I never had the common shrewdness of my 


ied his wife, died, and left me to bury John 
and I had never lost si of each other; we had 
been stanch fri cronies, from the begin. 


the chances us by. I had set up in busi. 
ness, oo, and failed, of course” my life has 


My business failures, however, are not the 
theme of this relation. I begin from J. ’s ill- 


“What will she do ?’—oh, what will she do?” 
he cried, still inconsolable. 

“There’s her business to keep her mind em- 
ployed—to keep her out of mischief.” 


Jessie was a shop-girl in a draper’s firm in Ox- 
ford Street. 


house desolate, and she only seventeen !” 

“Poor Jessie !”” en 

“If"—I can see big wistful gray fixed 
o me now—“ if you would ly ine thos of 
er.” 

“Tam always out late,” I replied. “She is too 
young to be in my house—no relation, as it were. 
Can not she live at the business tomas og 

«Cane aha, She hates it already.” 

‘ "t are looking at me 
Mae pt is ke fs 

“Can't make your wife, Jacob?” he 
said, huskily.. “What's to hinder that? You 
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are fond of Jessie—you always have been—and 
she is very fond of you.” 
“Yes, in her way. As her father’s friend—as 
father.” 


a second 4 ‘ : : 
“She is always talking of you; she can trust 
you,” he went on. “You are not # hard, stern 
man, and are never without a kind word for her. 
You wouldn’t like her to go wrong, left to herself 


so much.” 
“ God forbid !” 


“ Don’t say any more justnow, John. I'll think 
it over. You*have — me up dreadfully. 
She is so young!” 

Yom cam tain ber to anything. She has al- 
ways done what you have told her, Jacob, She 
is not like one of stubborn ones.” 

“No,no. Tl think it over.” 


And I did from that day. * It is easy to see that - 


Fe ae aT ee acute a 
old man bent on breaking a heart. I saw 
the folly of this ill-assorted match as clearly as 
anybody—more clearly, for I knew Jessie’s faults 
and failings better than her father did. More 
times than I can reckon up I had disguised them 
from him. ro ap ger oma al er a, 90d 
to me and a t of marrying her 
had aera into my until John Keane 
put it there. Then the scene changed, and the 
characters’ with it, and I became an old 
fool in my- and affections, and whilst la- 
boring under the delusion that I was doing a good 
turn to John, and that it might be for the best to 
consider him, I was falling fast in love with this 
TES her father became very weak and very 


had been talked about, and left her to a free con- 
sideration of it—I could do no more. 

‘She would have answered me at once, and in 
the affirmative, and with a shower of tears upon 
my waistcoat, but I would not let her answer. 
* it over, Jessie,” I said. “TI am fifty-six 
next ; 


“That so dreadfully old, is it,” she asked, 
“for a man?” 

“Tt is a dreadfully old man for you,” I answer- 
ed—** on for sixty, and,” I added, with a 


“7 more than , too. 
“Pim sure you don’t,” she answered, almost in- 
“Oh, "know I do,” I replied; “and so think 


it over, Jessie. Take a week—this day week. 
bi month, if you're the least bit doubtful.” 
* well.” 


: -And if there should be anybody else,” I stam- 
mered—* say, at the business, or over the way, or 
you know—don’t have me.” 

“Oh, nobody looks at me—not once in a blue 
moon. I’m only a shop-girl. Trust people for 

” she cried, with a toss of her head. 
young men in the shop,” I suggest- 


’ ‘ed, timidly; “I-Aave heard you laughing with 


your father about them.” 


“ Cads !” said Jessie, contemptuously—“ awful, 


cads, who think they’re good enough for count- 


. -gsses.. I hate the lot.” 


She er foot angrily, and I smiled and 
co sag Jessie would have told me 


. Possibly she knew it too well, and that deceived 
her. Poor woman, I think it did, now; though 
ao 


* the week 
At the week’s end she came to me, and put her 
arms round my neck, and said, with a little falter- 


care 
er explained, to the little tawdry world in which 





‘CHAPTER II. 
“WEDDED BLISS.” 





married in haste, to repent at leisure; we might 
have had more respect for the old man, our neigh- 
bors and our lodgers said. They did not know 


-| what the father’s wish had been, and we never 


ensued is like a di be 
happy. It is like a dream now, maybe, 
gery tl and it seemed inclined to 
ecies which 
had been made concerning us. Jessie went to 
ary was scanty pay, and hers to ten 
the housekeeping for the first six months. We 
had two rooms on the second floor of a turning 
out of Holborn—I will call it Rudge Street—and 
here on Sundays, and late at night on week-days, 
Soe ts tenis tee hae Perna 

was no e ours. it was 
before the six months—nay, it might have been 
five (05 Soak Se et De Se Or Jessie 

little dissatisfied and 


mpetuous disposition, 
easy to disturb, but easy to please. A mere child, 
Jessie Durnford, even in her married estate. 

I remember her coming in one day at tea-time 
very well, if I forget the date. It is all memora- 
ble to me, every look of her, and every word she 
uttered.  ~ " 


She took off her bonnet and pitched it uncere- 
ly across the room; and her mantle fol- 

lowed it—missed the sofa at which it was aimed, 
and fell upon the floor. She,was very pretty in 
hes peeess ner oneue breve flushed, and her 


es + ger, anger. 

“There! I have seen the last of old Miller’s 
shop, and old Miller himself, and old Miller’s 
gang,” she cried, “ and I don’t go back any more 
—never any more.” 

“ What has happened ?” 

“Oh, nothing has happened—at least nothing 
that you’d care to hear,” she said; “it doesn’t 
concern you, Jacob, at all.” 

“T should care to pot anything in which 

were interested,” I ventured to remark. 
er Ah! ‘yes—but I’m -not interested, Only, 
mind you, I hate the lot of em.” 

“Have they—have they found out you are 
married ?” 

That was a secret which we had kept to our- 
selves so far as Miller’s shop-folk were concerned. 


the awful world to believe in that now ; but here 
it was, certainly, as if bad luck had followed us 
a bit. : 


“ No—they haven't found out anything, and so 


don’t ¥ me.” 
a should like to know,” I said, perhaps a lit- 
tle too persistently. ; . 
“Then you won't,” she answered, quickly ; “it 
isn’t worth ng—it's to do with 


“Well,” she explained, “told to command my 
temper, and be res to my superiors, an 
civil to the customers, and all that bosh. And I 


a calmer state of — 

This was the end of Jessie’s shop life, coming 

to an end with a wrench, and when we did not 

it. Jessie acted very suddenly at times, 
and not always for the best. Not that this was 
for the worse. Knowing now a little more about 
it, I may say it was for the best that she should 
leave Miller’s shop in Oxford Street. She did 
not tell me the cause of the quarrel with her em- 
ployers. She would not be teased by my ques- 
tions; they made her angry, they made her cry 
again, and it was no business of mine. Having 
tried to consider it was not my business, I gave 
in, and presently fi I had been curious about 
it. Jessie was an industrious, energetic girl ; she 
was sure she should not be any extra expense to 
me, and there was plenty of work to be got at 
home, without that hideous shop life, as she term- 
ed it. She obtained work as she had prophesied ; 
she soon became a clever dressmaker, having 
considerable taste, and being very handy with the 
needle, and by degrees a little connection came 
round her, and she earned for a while more 
money than I did. 

For a while, I say, for presently a little girl was 
born to us. When I was fifty-six years of age, 
I felt that it was an odd, proud, novel feeling to 
become a father, and that it would take time to 
understand my position . I was not like 
Jessie—I always took time to think a matter out. 
I was slow. 

When Jessie got about there was a little 
maid to keep, to take care of the baby whilst Jes- 
sie worked at her dresses, and the maid and baby 
did not add greatly to the expenses, or rather the 
expenses were met by my getting—very fortunate- 
ly, we both thought at first—employed in the day- 
time at Caffins’s eating-house in the Strand. 

“What with Caffins’s and the Apollo and the 

” T said, exultingly, “we shall grow 
quite rich in time.” 

“T hope so,” answered Jessie, thoughtfully. 

“ And it was a lucky thing, after all, that you 
left Miller’s when you did.” 

“Bother Miller’s!” cried Ji flinging down 
her work at once ; ‘— know I hate'the very 
name of that place. Now I can’t doa stroke of 
work to-day.” 





“I don’t see why mentioning the name of 
Miller’s should stop your work.” 

“Oh, but it does. I wish I had a book, but 
there’s no books in this house,” she cried. “I 
wish I could go out, but there’s nowhere to go, 
and no one to go with.” 

“Why don’t you and the girl and the baby 
have a turn in the Park?” : 

“Yes, that’s it. That’s a dear, good old Ja- 
cob, for thinking of it,” she cried,kissing me, and 

my leathern cheeks between her hands. 
“ Polly, we'll go into the Park, and take the baby. 
Get your thi on, and don’t stand staring at me. 
A day in the ! how I shall enjoy it!” 

I looked at her with a little surprise. I had 
not liked her sudden fits of excitement at any 
time, now they seemed to be growing upon her, 
to be carrying her away. 

Was she getting dissatisfied with her present 
life—with home—with me? Oh, my God—with 
me! came suddenly the thought, and like a blow. 

I was as full of fancies as a woman—it was lucky 
for me that my fancies did not last, or that my 
double work now took them out of my head. 
Jessie was just the same as‘ ever the next day, 
and so I quickly the hard thoughts of a 
few hours before ; was the same for weeks 
and months, for seeing her but at odd moments of 
the day, and very late at night, there was no op- 
portunity to notice any change in her. 

I did not think of any change in her for a long 
while. She was very were always 
sundry orders coming in, and sundry dresses of the 
customers hanging by the pegs around the room, 
and she always received me with a smile of wel- 
come. For two years, nearer three, perhaps,.we 
went on in our happy Darby-and—Joan fashion, 
with to complain of, and with much love 
on either side, I think. I know, even, that there 
was. After that she began to droop, to become 
dull and spiritless, and I began to miss the smile 
of welcome when I came home from the Apollo. 
Hers was a pale and weary face now, and I was 
quick to note the change in it. 

“ Jeasie,” I said, “ you are not well. You are 
working too hard.” 

“T like work. It’s as well to be busy when 
one has the chance,” she said; “ besides—” 

“ Besides ?” 

' “ Besides, it keeps a body from thinking too 
much.” 

“Don’t you like to think ?” I asked. 

“Not always. Not when the thoughts are too 
much for me, or too horrible.” 


“T don’t understand,” I answered, nervously. - 


“No more do I,” she said, with a short, hard 
laugh; “only they do get horrible, and I don’t 
know why. Sometimes, Jacob, I wish I were well 
out of it.” . 

“Well out of what?” 

“Out of the world.” 

“You haven’t anything on your mind, Jessie ?” 
I asked, very seriously now. 

“There you go with your horrid questions 
again,” she cried, petulantly ; “no, I haven’t.” 

“Tam to hear that.” 

“But dull, miserable, hipped to death,” 
she said, “that’s the truth, Jacob. I like life, 
and I don’t have any; I’m fond of excitement, 
and ’'m up here, and never see a soul; I’m 
fond of , and nobody ever comes, and I go 
to no one’s house. Might not a woman be as well 
in her grave as slaving on like this »” 

- I was very much astonished. She had disguised 
her feelings for so long, she appeared to have set- 
tled down so thoroughly to this humdrum life of 
ours, that her sudden outburst took my breath 
away. When I had recovered it I said: 

“Yes, it is a little dull. What do you want 
to do?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” was the petulant reply; 
“T haven’t thought of that.” 

“Think of it all to-morrow, and let me kpow 
when I come home at night,” I said. “I should 
be to know.” 

she had thought about it I was not 
quite certain, but the result of ler deliberations 
was not made known to me. I had thought, how- 
ever, and was full of suggestions, to make up for 
her lack of 

Would she disposed 
her customers? No, she wouldn’t.. Would she 
get somebody to help her? She hated strangers, 
and she never could agree with another woman. 
There was not one girl at old Miller’s whose face 
she had not longed to slap at some time or other. 
Should I give up Caffins’s, and stop at home in the 
daytime, or the Apoilo, and leave the evenings 
free? Then I could read to her, or take her toa 


- theatre now and then. N—no, that wouldn’t do. 


She would not like me to surrender any part of 
my income, to throw up my berth, at a time when 
she might be going to fall ill; she did not know, 


but she thought it was likely that she might, she- 


felt so strange and wild. Still, she might be bet- 
ter in a day or two—she could nof tell. 

There was the child to amuse her—another 
Jessie, in whom she took great pride, and had a 
strong, deep love for. Was there no amusement, 
solace, change, in her ? 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she cried at once. “ Without 
her I should have died long ago, or run away 
from you, Jacob.” 

“ Jessie! Jessie!” I exclaimed, “ for God’s sake 
don’t talk like that!” 

“T don’t mean with another man, you old silly,” 
she said, “ but away altogether, in sheer despera- 


tion, like a mad-woman.” 


“The house seems so very dull to you, then?” 

“Dreadfully dull. I am alone so much,” she 
replied. “If I had only had a sister or a bro- 
ther, now; but this blank room is like a grave. 
It is all so still and cold.” 

“ Yes, something must be done, Jessie.” 

This was in the winter-time. I went to a doc- 
tor’s—on the quiét this, and totally unknown to 
Jessie—and he heard my story, and said she want- 
ed change of air and change of scene. He would 


have been glad to see my wife for himself, but 


’ 


to give up some of 





there was little doubt that she had been over 
worked, and that the dullness of her life was tell- 
ing on her not a little. “Give her change,” he 
said; and this was only what I knew before, al- 
though it was worth a guinea to prove how very 
right I was. I went home and proposed that 
she and the servant and even little Jessie should 
go down to the sea-side. 

“What! in this cold weather? NotI!” 

“There are warm places, I believe. Torquay 
—Ventnor—Bournemouth.” 

“Oh, shut up!” she cried. “I sha’n’t go. I 
should be worse there than here, and more alone.” 

“Is there not anything you would like to do?” 
I asked, in despair. 

“Yes, I think sometimes I should like to go to 
the Apollo with you,” she said, thoughtfully. 

“Good gracious |” 

“ What's the matter now ?” 

“Did you-say the Apollo—with me ?” 

“Yes, I did,” she answered. “ There’s music, 
and I am fond of music; there’s singing, and I 
love singing. You have made me laugh many 
times at what the comic man says and does, and 
sometimes I fancy—not always, mind you—that 
I should like to go.” 

“It is not fit for you.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Tt is not quite fit for any young woman, I 
fancy.” 
“ Young women go, I suppose ?” 

“Oh yes, they go.” 

“You'll be near me—you could put me where 
I should be safe,” she said, almost scoffingly ; 
“and there are respectable people about ?” 

“ Yes, a fair sprinkling of them, sometimes.” 

“Weil, put me near them, and away from all 
the fast ones.” 

“Ye—es, you may be sure I should do that.” 

“T have never said a word about going to any 
amusement whilst Jessie was a baby. I have 
slaved on and said nothing. Haven’t 1?” 

“ You have, Jessie,” 

“ And now the little one sleeps all the evening, 
and we have some one to look after her:if she 
should wake, you might take me with you some- 
times. Once a week, say—just for a change,” she 
cried, “‘ just to keep the devil from me!” 

“Oh, Jessie, what is the matter? What are 
you hiding from me?” 

“Nothing at all.” . 

“On your honor?” 

She seemed to hesitate, or else I was strangely 
suspicious that night. i 

“On my honor,” she said, the instant after- 
ward; “only I am too dull—always alone here. 
And the music hall would amuse me now and 
then.” 

“T don’t think it would.” 

“ And I should come back always with you,” 
she. continued. “It would be so nice and com- 


fortable at times. Let me try it, Jacob.” 


What could I say? She had been recommend- 
ed change, and shé had asked for change where 
‘I was, where I could see her, and take care of 
her if it were necessary. And she was ill, and 
almost weary of her life, and I could only say 
“ Yes.” 

“That old Durnford always was a fool,” they 
said at the Apollo when I took Jessie there for 
the first time, and I think they were not far out 
in this matter. They did not know how helpless 
I was,and how hard my wife had begged for 
some little distraction from the dull and lonely 
life against which she had hardly uttered a com- 
plaint from our marriage day to this time. They 
did not comprehend my reasons : I was not called 
upon to give them any reasons, and I did not. 
But I might have been a fool for all this—I think 
so now, though at my wits’ end to know what I 
could have done instead of this. Here at least 
was a mistake, though I was only a waiter, and 
Jessie a waiter’s wife. We should not have had 
any fine feelings to be wounded or trifled with, 
being humble folk, and neither of us with a 
thought above our station—but perhaps we had, 
for all that. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 











HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

It is a remarkabie characteristic of the waiters in 
Paris restaurants that, no matter what you may ask 
for, even if it be a fried piece of the muon, they will 
invariably reply “‘ Yes,” and either bring it to you, or, 


- on returning, assert with sorrow that unfortunately 


there is no more left. Méry, the well-known author, 
tried this joke on once, and peremptorily ordered of a 
waiter a sphinx @ la Marengo. ‘1 am sorry to say we 
have no more, monsieur,” replied the gargon. “‘What! 
no more sphinx ?” exclaimed Méry, feigning astonish- 
ment. The waiter lowered his voice, and murmured, 
in a confidential whisper, ‘We have some more, mon- 
sieur; but the truth is, 1 should not care to serve them 
to you, as they are not quite fresh.” 





Tus Centre or Graviry—A presiding judge. 





When in passing a country villa the only thing out 
of oiler is the front gate, it is evident that there is a 
marriageable daughter in the house. 





A man who offered bail for a friend was asked by 
the judge if he had any incumbrance on his farm. 
“Oh yes,” said he, ‘my old woman.” 





Sornz: Shop in Glasgow after a fire. 
Forrman (to master). ‘‘That was a gey job we had 
last nicht, — oot the fire. You'll be gaun to stan’ 
me something han'som’ for savin’ your property.” 
Masreer. “ Savin’ ae eons * Had it no been for 
your confoonded stupidity, I wud ’a made a sma’ for- 
tun.” 





Appropriate PLace ror THe Restpence Or TENANTS 
WHO WON'T PAY THEIR Rent—May Owe. 





TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 
Sozne: Front of the jail; Scotch*court in session in- 
fe side; little crowd discussing the trials, 

Tam. “Dae ye think there'll be ony hanging cases 
this time ?” 

Ran. “Na, na; they dinna hang onybodie noo. A 
min’ twenty or thirty years syne w. there wis never 
a circuit withoot a hangin’.” 

Pat. “Shure an’ some got off thim times too. I 
moind ov a man who was hung then, an’ the noight 
before the execution a reprave came, an’ Le got off,” _ 
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THE SOLDIERS’ CHRISTMAS TREE. 
By MARY A. BARR. 

Tax wind had the sound of a laugh in the brown 
and trodden court, 

And the flag of our love was waving over the great 
white fort; 

For the captain had said, with pleasant smiles: 
“ Boys, this is a day divine: 

Go gather some holly and mistletoe, and weave the 
sacred sign.” 


Out by the Conchos’ languid pools, and into its 
woods, they went, 

And back hrought wax-white mistletoe and the pine- 
tree’s spicy scent, 

The crimson fruit of the yupon-tree, the hanging 
moss green-gray, 

And all to deck the great white fort in honor of 
Christmas-day. 


The fort grew like a fairy bower: each worked with 
a willing hand, 

Telling the Christmas joys and mirth that blessed 
their own dear land. 

Then said a simple German youth, fresh from the 
Zuyder-Zee, : 

“Mine comrades, den, no Christmas comes widout 
ze Christmas tree.” 


“How shall we get a Christmas tree?” Then the 
captain’s wife stepped out: 

“ Boys, bare your heads to the Saviour first—He seeth 
you, no doubt— 

Then say a prayer for the souls you love, and I will 
let you see 

How on this barren court shall rise a glorious 
Christmas tree.” 


Bare-headed in the soft south air they stood a 
moment’s space, 

Then came the glad and sweet command: ‘Stack 
rifles in this place; 

Crown them with wreaths of mistletoe, and drink to 
this joyful strain: 

*Here’s to the Land we love! here’s Peace! and 
here’s to our Homes again !’” 


The prowling Comanclie saw the lights and heard 
the joyful shout, 
And wondered in his wily heart, ‘‘ What them white 
men about ?” 
And one of a weary Ranger band said, ‘‘ Comrades, 
we're astray: 
Face right about, and to the fort; they’re keeping 
tmas-day.” 


They stacked their rifies with the rest. ‘We'll help 
you make the tree: 

A tree of peace and right good-will is none ‘gainst 
Liberty.” 

They lowly spoke and kindly felt, and when they 
went their way, 

They said, “‘God bless you, brothers all! and God 
bless Christmas-day !” 





(Begun in Haregsr’s Weexty No. 1235.) 
ASPHODEL. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 
Aocrsor of “Bagsara; on, Sprennmmp Misery,” “A 


Sreance Wortp,” “ Lavy Aupiey’s Sroret,” 
“Deap Men’s Suogs,” “ Vixen,” ETu. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
“LOVE WOL NOT BE CONSTREINED BY MAISTRIE.” 


A man who lives within easy reach of two good 
packs of fox-hounds, and in a fair hunting country 
on the very edge of the shires, can hardly mope, 
albeit he may feel that, in a general way, his heart 
is broken. Thus it was with Edgar Turchill, who 
hunted four days a week, and came to South Hill 
on the off days to suffer and enjoy all those hot 
fits and cold fits, those desperate delights plucked 
from the jaws of pain, which a man feels when 
he adores a girl who does not care a straw for 
him. He had been rejected, even with contume- 
ly, as it seemed to him; yet so dearly did he de- 
light in Daphne’s society that if he were destined 
never to win her for his own, the next best bless- 
ing he asked from Fate was to be allowed to 
dangle about her forever—to fetch and carry, to 
be snubbed, and laughed at, and patronized, as it 
pleased her wilful humor. 

The autumn and the early winter were mild—a 
capital season for hunting. 

“ What selfish creatures you hunting men are !” 
cried Daphne one morning, looking gloomily out 
at the gloomy November day; “so long as you 
can go galloping over the muggy fields after in- 
nocent foxes, you don’t care how dreary the world 
is for other people. We want a hard frost, for 
then we might have some skating on the pond. 
I.wish the Avon would freeze, so that we could 
skate to Tewkesbury.” 

“] dare say we shall have plenty of hard weather 
in January,” said Edgar, apologetically. It was 
one of his off days, and he had ridden over to South 
Hill directly after luncheon. ‘ You ought to hunt, 
Daphne.” 

“ Of course I ought; but Sir Vernon does not 
see it in the same light. When I mildly suggest- 
ed that I thought you wouldn’t mind lending me 
a horse—” 

“Mind!” cried Edgar. “That little mare of 
mine would carry you to perfection; and she’s so 
clever you’d have nothing to do but sit upon her.” 

“Exactly. It would be a foretaste of paradise. 
But at my hinting such a possibility my father 
gave me a look that almost annihilated me.” 

“You may be more independently situated next 

” suggested Mr. Goring, looking up from 
the billiard table, where he was amusing himself 
with a few random strokes while Madoline was 
putting on her jacket and hat for a rustic ramble. 
“You may have your own stable, perhaps, and a 
nice sporting husband to look after it for you.” 

Daphne reddened angrily 4 the puggetion, 
while poor Edgar put on sheepis » and 
took refuge at the billiard table. 

“Are you coming out for a walk, Empress ?” 
asked 


Gerald, carelessly. 
*; “I don’t know. It’s such dreary work prowl- 








ing about a wintry landscape. I think I shall stay 


at home and read.” , 

“You'd better come,” pleaded Edgar, feeling 
that he would not be allowed the perilous bliss 
of a téte-a-téte afternoon with her, and that, if 
such bliss were permissible, the pleasure would 
be mixed with too deep a pain. Out in the fields 
and lanes, with Goring and Madoline, he might 
enjoy her society. 

She half consented to go, and then, discovering 
that Madoline was going to make some calls, 
changed her mind. 

“Pll go to my room and finish my third vol- 
ume,” she said. 

“ What a misanthrope you are, Daphne ; a fe- 
male Timon! I think I shall call you Timonia 
henceforward,” retorted Gerald. 

“When it is a question of making ceremonious 
afternoon visits, I rather hate my fellow-crea- 
tures. The nicest people one knows are not half 
so nice as the figments of fancy one meets in a 
book ; and if the book person waxes stupid we 
can shut him up, which one can’t do to a living 
friend.” 

So Daphne wished Mr. Turchill good-day, and 
went off. to her own den—the pretty chintz-dra- 
peried bedroom, with its frivolities and individu- 
alities in the way of furniture and ornament, and 
its privileged solitude. 

Edgar, feeling that he might be a nuisance to 
the other two if he offered to accompany them, 
prepared to take his leave, yet with a lingering hope 
that Madoline would ask him to remain. 

Her kindness divined his wish, and she asked 
him to stay to dinner. 

“You're very kind,” he faltered, having dined 
at South Hill once in the current week, and sore- 
ly afraid that he was degenerating into a sponge, 
“ but I’ve got a fellow to see at Warwick ; I shall 
have to dine with him. But if you'll let me come 
back in the evening for a game at billiards—” 

“Let you? Why, Edgar, you know papa is al- 
ways glad to see you.” 

“ He is very good—only—I’m afraid of becom- 
ing a nuisance. I can’t help hanging about the 
place.” 

“We are always pleased to have you here—all 
of us.” 

Edgar thanked her warmly. He had fallen 
into a dejected condition, fancying himself of less 
account than the rest of men since Daphne had 
spurned him—a creature to be scorned and tram- 
pled under foot. Nor did Daphne’s easy kind- 
ness give him any comfort. She had resumed 
her tone of sisterly friendship. She d to 
forget that he had ever proposed to her. She was 
serenely unconscious that he was breaking his 
heart for her. Why could he not: get himself 
killed or desperately hurt in the hunting field, so 
that she might be sorry for him? He was al- 
most angry with his horses for being such clever 
jumpers, and never putting his neck in peril. A 
purl across a bullfinch, a broken collar - bone, 
might melt that obdurate heart. And aman may 
get through life very well with a damaged collar- 
bone. 

“ I'm afraid the collar-bone wouldn’t be enough,” 
mused Edgar. “It doesn’t sound romantic. A 
broken arm, worn in a sling, might be of some 
use.” 

He would have suffered enything, hazarded 

anything, to improve his chances. He tried to 
lure Daphne to Hawksyard again, tempting her 
with the stables, the-dogs, the poultry-yard; but 
it was no use. She had always some excuse for 
declining his or his mother’s invitations. She 
would not even accompany Lina when she went 
to call upon Mrs. Turchill. She had an idea that 
Edgar was in-the habit of offering his hand and 
heart to every young lady visitor. 
* “He made such an utter idiot of himself the 
night we dined there,” she said to Lina. “I shall 
never again trust myself upon his patrimonial es- 
tate. On neutra] ground I haven’t the least ob- 
jection to him.” 

“ Daphne, is it kind to speak of him like that, 
when you know that he was thoroughly in ear- 
nest ?”” 

“He was thoroughly in earnest about you be- 
fore. True love can not change like that.” 

“Yet I believe that he is true, Daphne,” Lina 
answered, seriously. 

Autumn slipped into winter. There was a light 
frost every night, and in the misty mornings the 
low meadows glittered whitely with a thin coat- 
ing of rime, which vanished with those early mists. 
There was no weather cold enough to curdle the 
water in the shallow pond yonder by the planta- 
tion, or to stop Lord Willoughby’s hounds. Daph- 
ne sighed in vain for the delight of skating. 

Christmas at South Hill was not a period of 
exuberant mirth. Ever since his second wife’s 
death Sir Vernon Lawford had held himself as 
much aloof from county society as he convenient- 
ly could, without being considered either inhos- 
pitable or eccentric. There was a good deal done 
for the poor, in a very quiet way, by Madoline, 
and the servants were allowed to enjoy them- 
selves; but of old-fashioned festivity there was 
none. Mr. and Mrs. Ferrers were asked to dine 
on Christmas-day. Aunt Rhoda suggested that 
they should be asked, and accepted the invitation 
in advance, in order, as she observed, that the 
bond of family union might be strengthened by 
genial intercourse upon that sacred anniversary. 
Gerald was of course to be at South Hill, where 
at all times he spent more of his waking hours 
than at Goring Abbey. Edgar had spoken so 
dolefully of the dullness of a Christmas-day at 
Hawksyard that Madoline had been moved by 
pity to suggest that Mrs. Turchill and her son 
might be invited to the family feast. 

“That will make it a party,” said Sir Vernon, 
when his daughter pleaded for this grace, “and 
I am not well enough to stand a party.” 

He was not well. Of that fact there could be 
no doubt. He had been given to hypochondriac 
fancies for the last five years, but there was 
certain amount of fact underlying these fancies. 





The effeminately white hand was growing more 
transparent; the capricious appetite was more 
difficult to tempt; the slow Pegg eae — 
en terrace was i wer; the thin face 

on drawn ; "a cudliies nose was sharper 
in outline. There wasa chronic complaint of some 
obscure kind, vaguely described by a London spe- 
cialist, and dimly understood by the family doctor, 
which must eventually shorten the baronet’s life ; 
but his mind was so vigorous and unbending, his 
countenance so stern, his manner so uncompro- 
mising, that it was difficult to believe that Death 
had set his mark upon him. To his elder daugh- 
ter alone he revealed the one tender feeling left 
in him, and that was his very real affection for 
herself—a love that was chastened and poetized by 
his reverent and regretful memory of her mother. 

“Dear father, it need not be a party because 
of the Turchills. Edgar is like one of ourselves, 
and Mrs. Turchill is so very quiet.” 

“ Ask them, Lina, ask them, if it will be any 
pleasure to you.” ‘ 
+ “I think it will please Edgar. He says Hawks- 
yard is so dreary at Christmas.” 

“If people had not set up a fictitious idea of 
Christmas gayety, they would not complain of the 
season being dull,” said Sir Vernon, somewhat 


ing doesn’t come from any real religious feeling. 
Peace on earth and good-will toward men doesn’t 


“It is a pleasant idea that kindred and old 
friends should meet at that sacred time,” argued 
Lina, gently. 

“ Yes, if kindred in a general way could meet 
without quarrelling. That there should be a 
good dea] done for the poor at Christmas I can 
‘understand and approve. It is the central point 
of winter ; and then there is the Divine associa- 
tion which beautifies every gift; and that chil- 
dren should look forward to Christmas as an ex- 
tra birthday in every nursery is a pretty fancy 
enough ; but that men and woman of the world 
should foregather, and pretend to be fonder of 
one another on that day than at any other time, 
is too hollow a sham for my patience.” 

Madoline wrote a friendly invitation to Mrs. 
Turchill; and gave her note to Edgar to carry 
home that evening. 

“It’s awfully good of you,” he said, ruefully, 
when she told him the purport of her letter, “ but 
I'm afraid it won’t answer. Mother stands on her 
dignity about Christmas-day, and I don’t think 
wild horses would drag her away from her own 
dining-room. I shall have to dine téte-d-téte with 
her, poor old dear; and we shall sit staring at 
the oak panelling, and pretending to enjoy the 
plum-pudding made according to the old lady’s 
own particular recipe, handed down by her grand- 

ther. There has been an ble sameness 
about our Christmas dinner for the last ten years. 
It is as solemn as a Druidical sacrifice. I could 
almost’ fancy: that mother had been out in the 
woods at daybreak cutting the mistletoe with a 
golden sickle.” 

Edgar was correct in his idea of his mother’s 
reply. Mrs. Turchill wrote, with much ceremony 
and politeness, 
would have been to accept so ing an invi- 
tation, she must on principle reluctantly decline 
it. She never had dined away from her own house 
on Christmas-day, and she never would. She con- 
sidered it a day upon which families should gath- 
er round. their own firesides, etc., etc., etc., and re- 
mained, with affectionate regards, ete. 

‘“ How can a family of two gather round a fire- 
side?” asked _—, dolefully. “The dear old 
mothey writes nonsense.” 

“ Don’t be down-hearted, Turchill,” said Gerald. 
“ Perhaps by Christmas twelvemonth you may be 
a family of three ; and the year after that a fam- 
ily of four; and the year after that, five. Who 

-knows? Time brings all good things.” 
shor bat anoutaed “outa Soham tamee , as if 
mother accepted,” sai rT, ignoring his 
friend’s speech, though he blushed at its meaning. 
“Tt will be ineffably dreary. If the old lady 
sh go to bed extra early—she sometimes 
does on Christmas-day—I might ride over, just 
2 I 2 f ling good of billiards, 

“In time for a rattling ili 2 
interjected Gerald. “ Li a se improving. 
You and Daphne needn’t give us more than twen- 
ty-five in fifty.” 

“Pll havea horse ready saddled. Mother likes 
me to read some of the verses in the Christian 
Year to her after tea. I’m afraid I’m not a good 
reader, for Keble and I always send her to sleep.” 

“Be particularly monotonous on this occa- 
sion,” said Daphne, “and come over in time for a 
match.” 

“You wouldn’t be shocked if I came in as late 
as ten o'clock ?” . 

“T mean to sit up till two,” protested Daphne. 
“Tt is my first Christmas at home since I was 
in the nursery. It must be a Shakspearean 
Christmas. We’ll have a wassail-bowl; roasted 
apples bobbing about in warm negus, or some- 
thing of that kind. .I shall copy out some me- 
disval recipes for Spicer. Come as late as you 
like, Edgar. Papa is sure to go to bed early. 
Christmas will have a soporific effect upon him, 
as well as upon Mrs. Turchill, no doubt ; and the 
Ferrers people will go when he retires; and we 
can have no end of fun in the billiard-room, where 
not a mortal can hear us.” 

“ You seem to be providing for a night of riot 
—a regular orgy—something like Nero’s banquet 
on the lake of Agrippa,” said Gerald, laughing at 
her earnestness. 
aa should not one be merry for once in one’s 

e?” 

“Why, indeed? Vogue la galére. 


‘ Forget me,not, en vogant la galére.’ 





There’s a line from an early English poet for you, 
my Shakspearean student.” 4 


impatiently. “That notion of unlimited junket- | 


mean snapdragon and childish foolery. It is a 
silly myth of Middle Ages, which sticks like- 
a burr to the modern mind.” 


that, delighted as she and her son 





Christmas- day was not joyless. Daphne, so 
fitful in her mirth, so sudden in her intervals of 
gloom—periods of depression which Sir Vernon, 
Aunt Rhoda, and Madoline’s confidential maid 
and umquhile nurse, Mowser, 8 ized as sulks 
—was on this occasion all sunshi 


“T have made up my mind to be y,” she 
said at breakfast ; which meal ae tad Hiadoln 
were enjoying alone e t room, 
the table gay with winter flowers and old silver, a 


wood fire burning merrily in the bright brass grate. 
“Even gual not freeze me. “Tost Cheitlinn 
day I was eating my heart at Asniéres, and envy- 
ing that vulgar Dibb, whose people had had her 
sent home, and hoping sa’ ly that she would 
be ever so sick in crossing the Channel. There 


home and with you, and I mean to be happy. 
Discontent shall not come near me to-day. And 
you will taste my wassail-bowl, won’t you, Lina?” 


a 
Shakspearean refection in at. 
midnight—if they could only get.rid of Aunt Rho- 
da, whose sense of propriety was so strong that 
she might perhaps insist upon staying till the two 
young men had taken their departure. 

“T wish we could have old Spicer in to matron- 
ize the party,” said Daphne. “She looks lovely 
in her Sunday evening gown. She would sit smil- 
ing benevolently at us till she asleep, 
instead of contemplating us as if she it the 
next stage of our existence would be a lunatic 
asylum, as Aunt Rhoda generally does when we 
are cheerful.” 

“I’m afraid you must put up with Aunt Rhoda 
to-night, Daphne. She has suggested that she 
and the rector should have the blue room, as the 
drive home might bring on his bronchitis.” 

“ His bronchitis, indeed !” cried Daphne. “He 
appropriates the complaint as if nobody else had 
ever had it. So they are going to stay the it, 
Of all the cool proceedings I ever heard of, 
is about the coolest. And Aunt Rhoda is one of 
those people who are never sleepy. She will sit us 
out, however late weare. Nevermind. The ban- 
quet will be all the more classical and complete. 
Aunt Rhoda will be the skeleton.” 

Daphne contrived to be happy all day, in <pite 
of Mrs. Ferrers, who was 
to her younger niece, while she was lavish of com- 
wore ro pretty speeches to the _ The 

ai slave Edgar was absent on duty—goin 
to church twice with his mother ; dining with 
her ; devoted to her altogether, or as much as he 
could be with a heart that longed to be else- 
where. But Daphne hardly missed him; Gerald 
Goring was in high spirits, full of life and talk 
i too 


be a day of rejoicing for him. They all went to 
church together in the 


mas visit from Miss Lawford as the hon- 
or and privilege of the year. It was p it to 
look in at the tidy little ing-rooms, where the 
dressers shone with a bright array of crockery, 
and the hearths were so neatly swept, andthe 
pots and’ pans and brass candlesticks -on the 
chimney-piece, and the little. black-framed Serip- 
tural pictures, were all decorated with ivy.and 
holly. Pleasant the air: of dinner and dessert 
which pervaded every house. c 
basket of toys for the children—a basket which 
Gerald insisted upon cai looking tev. 
ery now and then, and aff an intense cari- 
osity as to the contents. The sky was dark, save. 
for one low red streak above the ragged edge of 
the wooded lane, when they went back to afters 


changeful 
apart from the rest of our lives. revtgy a 
seem to take the rosy color of the fire; they 


now I feel as if I had not a care.” 

“And have you many cares at other timed ?” . 
asked Gerald, scoffingly. j 

“ A few.” 
BB el ~_ your ball dress may not fit; 
that some clumsy fox-hunting partner may smash 
that ivory fan which Lina gave you yesterda a 

“Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly up- 
ward,” answered Daphne, seutentiously. “Do 
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think, because I live in a fine house, and have 
Tood and salment found for me, that I do not 
ae fancy Where is long way be 
“ a wa 
tween omprehe of the word and that 
ofa ns conaycn! spar ang ota 
small children to keep, @ lodging to pay, 
upon the produce of her needle.” rite 
“Jt is the hour for telling ghost stories,” ex- 


eagerly. “It need not be A nice mur- 
der would do—a grisly . My blood begins 
to turn cold in : 

“Tam to ou,” said Gerald ; 
“ but although I have made a careful study of all 
the interesting of my age, I could never 
istinctly remember details. I should get hide- 


Palmer, the Mannings with the G ut 
the pistol into the hand that used the knife, give 
the to the man who used the bowl. Not 


pin, or the old woman with her pig.” 
“John ! a horridly cheerful sing-song 
ballad—and in such dreamy light as 


“You hear,” exclaimed Daphne. “ Your liege 


commands you. 
“A story,” mused Gerald, in his laziest tone, 
with his head lying back on the cushions, and his 
eyes | dreamily up at the ceiling where the 
i came and went fantastically. 
ical, comical, 


“ Namesake, the with her golden 
head resting against the wrayer sister’s chair, 
her contemplative of the fire. ‘“ Had 
Tever a Could there be another set 
of in the world stipid 
enough, or | enough, to give an un- 
conscious inndocent a name as mine?” 


Diana. She to live and die apart from 
the rude race of men—a woodland among 
her maidens. Often her father ‘ Daughter, 
‘Ok eee ee caslie? ha, vuth 
: owest me grandchildren.’ 
bh cheeks, hung on her father’s neck, and 
ee Pe gpertgg tw say Aerpsoncc he 
is. ; Diana, live unwedded, 
she “Grant me the same boon Jove gave 
his ¢ .’ ‘Sweet one,” said the father, ‘thy 
be the destiny thy soul desires. Love 
own oracles, he hoped for victo- 
ry. He ps aay oy hair floating carelessly 
‘upon the wind; the eyes, like shining stars; the 


from —— But ’tis love bids 
me follow. Se ee eee t, 
and I will slacken my pursuit. one, 

knowest not whom thou flyest. No rude mount- 
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consider the river-god’s daughter a pig-headed 

young person, whose natural coldness of heart 

predisposed her to transformation into a vegeta- 

ble. Apollo made too much of her.” : 
{to BE CONTINUED.) 





' ON THE VERANDA. 


upon the veranda immediately after breakfast, and 
remained there, if she remained near the house at 
till - 


bed-time. 
Just now it was delightful. She had just left |. 


the breakfast table, but by the little watch that 
hung from her girdle it was already nine o'clock, 


thé night before that he 
would about reach the middle of the field with 


young 
Fries! and a handsome, stalwart fellow, and a fine, 
frank, excellent nature, and.a gentleman withal. 
The Frieses had always sent their sons to a sort 
of college for a few years, to polish them up ; then, 
if they chose to go on with a profession, the mon- 
ey was found for it. In fact, several of John’s 
cousins were students of divinity, of medicine, of 
law; but John chose to be s farmer, of his own 
free-will, his mother said. She was a nice, quaint, 
wholesome little woman, whom Miss Hetherington 
liked very much, and Mrs. Fries seemed to return 
this affection, unti] John— : 

But that was a matter ofcourse. “Cela va sans 
dire,” Miss Hetherington said, and felt sorry that 
these little hobbies of — ab Part ge 
Piece ming yg elt sorry, but not suf- 


by Mrs. Fries better than her 


ficiently so to let it interfere with her own. She- 
had 
son. 


pes Oe eee But of late 
rs. Fries had been very busy. It bg Ps 
time, and she went to bed early. Mrs. Fries did ; 
not Miss Hetherington, who disliked going to bed 
more than anything in the world, unless it might 


was mowing. ; 
Miss Hetherington put up her glass. Her sight 
was tolerably good by moon or gas light, but de- 
ficient in the garlish light of day. ithout her 
John and the mower looked one; she 





ture, but she had a + respect for the acces- 
sories of beauty. tse aplder panel Inthe Gu; 
is palace to look at her, and so did. 
John. All at once the music of the mower ceased, 
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You tell me with- 
I must not interfere with the 
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rag ser agp Pusha grasa tre rp y 


is 

is to be seen, and I promise you won't be till the 

tedious sun goes down.” 
Miss Hi 


Miss Hetherington looked up, and was eur. 


prised to see that Mra, Fries had turned into an 
old woman. From a comfortable middle age she 
had shrunk and faded into something quite pit- 
iable. ‘The red in her cheek, which had hitherto 
bloomed like that in a winter apple, had sudden- 
ly fled, and her eyes, which had always held the 
snap of virility, were sunken and dull. 

“It’s too late to tell you not to interfere with 
John,” she said; “it’s too late; the mischief’s 
done.” 

Miss Hetherington was touched and interested. 
The. fault she had found with her summer read- 
ing was that she couldn’t get to believe in it. 
Here was something before her eyes. 


She suddenly put up her soft white hands, 


from which a shower of lace receded, and: catch- 
ing the trembling, wrinkled hands of Mrs, Fries 
within her own, she drew her gently into a chair 
by her side behind the honeysuckle. 

“Dear madam, dear Mrs. Fries,” she said, in 
that low, gay So mae which was a valuable 
aceessory of Miss Hetherington’s, “don’t, please, 
worry. I assure you there’s nothing to worry 
about.” Z 

“Begging your pardon, miss, I think there is,” 
said Mrs, Fries; “if you ain’t in earnest, my John 

; and that’s what I want to talk to you about 

is morning. I don’t say you're all to blame. 
lv’s perhaps just as natural for you to go round 
trappin’ foolish boys like John as it is for that 
nasty black and yellow spider to lie in wait for 
flies.” 


- “Madam!” Miss Hetherington drew herself 
up haughtily. 

“Begging your pardon again—perhaps I’m 
wrong; perhaps it may be as John_ hopes, 
though I sorely. distrust it. You ain’t the kind 
of a girl to take kindly to farm life; and there 
may a way to leave the farm behind—the 
farm and me too, and everything that. might be 
a trouble to you—if you only love John. Ah! 
you draw back. I thought you would. I told 
John so last night. ‘John,’ says I, ‘she’s fooli 
you; that’s only her summer sport ;’ and he tri 
to laugh me off. But I talked on and on, trying 
to show him the pitfall he was tumbling into, 
when all at once he turned on me with a white 
face, and, ‘ Mother, hush!’ sez he; ‘there’s only 


“It’s too’ late now. The mischief’s done.” 
And it seemed that more mischief was at hand, 


Mise Hetherington stood there as if turned to 
stone, Mrs. Fries had disappeared, and in the 
mean while they were bringing the poor young 
Sema> Sethe puss on @ soxgh Beer. I ap- 
proached Miss Hetherington. “I think we had 
better.go,” I ventured to say, for I was the only 
other summer boarder. “ let us go and 
pack up and get away, Kate.” 

She turned on me quite fiercely. 

“ You, a woman !” she said, “ and talk of going 
at a time like this!” 

“TI spoke as a boarder, Kate, not as a woman. 


I mean a—a 
“Of course we didn’t,” I said, 


miles,” said poor Kate; “ that is, a man— 
nae 18, 8 young 


v3 


try; sealptors 
and 
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our trunks. Upon which, Kate ran over 
and closed them again. “How can you let the 
sun come in on her carpet in that way?” said 
; “and ai Haven’t we done her 

* for , my dear,” I said; and at 
that moment little old lady ran in, cry- 
ing and hands. 


“ He isn’t—isn’t—” I stammered, while Kate 
became white as the wall she leaned agai The 


3 


| hollow w 


“She don’t want to go,” I said, coming to the 
rescue. -“She’d rather stay, but I don’t think 
it’s best. I—” 

The old lady turned to me, keeping her hold 
on poor Kate’s black and yellow trimming. “I 
don’t care en ee ee eo to 
me; “but if you’ve a soul in your body, you won’t 
take her with you. He’s asking for her now ; she 
may save his life. Let her save him first; for 
God’s sake, let her try to save hiza !” 

was more force than politeness in the old 
lady’s appeal, but this was no time for platitudes. 

“Mrs. Fries,” said I, “‘ there’s one thing about 
it—if she stays now, she must stay forever.” 

Kate uttered a soft little cry, and put her arms 
about the old tady. She looked over at me, with 
pate sa man =. ar eho eae amemaas mat 

ing of her w being. 

“Oh, is that it?” I said. “ Well, stay, then, 
Sons, 56 Ere See eee ae eee 
is over. You won't be incongruous here, Kate ; 
you’re wonderfully adaptable—” 
eer eer 


y. 

It was a terrible risk. I-waited in great sus- 
pense, placing what hope I could in trepanned 
skulls and the modern improvements in artificial 
limbs, for I knew from the first he wouldn't die 
—young men like John hold on to life, eepecially 
with a temptation like Kate by the side of them. 

I am writing upon the same veranda a year 
after the accident in the hay field. The honey- 
suckle is in full bloom, and Kate’s pet mocking- 
bird is shrieking in a flood of light that radiates 
the dining-room. Young Mrs. Fries has substi- 
tuted nets for the Cimmerian gloom that used to 
envelop the house. Now any one with half an 


“eye can see to the farthest end of any corridor, 


and the bedrooms have a sun-bath every day. 
The old lady don’t mind. She’s all the way of 
twenty years younger, and the best of company. 
John didn’t’ lose his leg, let alone his life; and 
the funniest part of the whole thing is that Kate 
has made quite a match. John happened to be 
ever so much richer than any of the marriage- 
able men we knew. 





AN UNRIVALLED EXHIBITION. 


In at least two respects the third annual exhi- 
bition organized by the di Sketch Club 
is unique and unrivalied. As a whole the display 
is unusually large and fine, but in two principal 
aspects it has never been equalled anywhere at 
any time. The modest young draughtsmen who 
ten years ago, without artistic reputation, with- 
out even claiming to be “artists” — certainly 
without receiving recognition as such-—formed 
themselves into a sketch class, and met periodic- 
ally in one another’s very unassuming rooms, 
could scarcely have dreamed of the new era which 
they and their comrades were about to inaugurate. 
Their chief means of ing a subsistence was 
tp deueilig on. abd, Nak Sie GAL Siem, on 00 
to draw as to please the wood-engravers, their 
mastere. The profession of 9 draughtsman on 
wood belonged at that time practically te the de- 
partment of industrial art, as did also the profes- 
sion of a w ver. “ Artiste” held them- 
selves aloof from mere draughtemen on wood, 
and from wood-engravers as well. Wood-engrav- 
ers dictated to draughtsmen on wood, and threat- 
ened them with starvation if they refused to obey 
orders. The successful draughtsman on wood 
was the man whose drawings the wood-engraver 
could cut most easily. The art of either, so far 
as by courtésy it may be said to have existed at 
all, was servile, and occasional exceptions to the 
rule were only exceptions, and served to empha- 
size it. 


As a light and a life, dead photography came 
in, ing a revolution, and defining an era. 
i o pte crayon, charcoal, pencil, 
oil, large or scapes or figures—were 
photographed on the block, and the engraver was 
required to invent as well as to cut the lines that 
would reproduce them for the printer. The finest 
and freshest efforts of the artists were 
submitted to his tool, and his duty and privilege 


_were to prepare them for indefinite multiplication. 


Art herself put herself into his hands; art her- 
self inspired the graver that was to multiply for 
Get Mend her ales: anand. The irksome 
limitations hitherto felt by most of the profes- 
sional draughtsmen on wood vanished in thin air, 
and that fine type of artist the modern American 
illustrator was ushered into existence. Instead 
of receiving orders from the wood-engraver, the 
latter received orders from him. The whole de- 
partment of magazine and book illustration pass- 
ed under the control of the artist, and out of the 
control of the mechanic. 

Under these fair auspices the unnamed little 
sketch class became the Salmagundi Sketch Club, 
and powerfully contributed to the growth of the 
good magazine work of to-day. Among its mem- 
bers were F, 8. Cuurcu, Prize; Burns, MPNEY, 
Mvueray, Gzorcs Inwess, Jun., Soars, Tases, 
Sae.ton, MoCurcegon, Granaw, and Ds Luce, who 
are now among the first illustrators in this coun- 

ike Harrier, Cuarx, and Lowasgr, 
like A. F. Bunnzr, A. C. Howtamp, 


br and 
diploma were forced to recognize the new illus- 
trators, and when an American wanted to “ point 
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with pride” to the artistic vitality and virility of 
his country, his finger took a direction toward the 
leading magazines of the city of New York, where 
painters, scalptors, and illustrators alike vied with 
one another in the race forfame. Both painters 
and illustrators learned the use of black and white 
oils, because these photographed well on the en- 
graver’s block. Charcoal, crayon, pencil, India 
ink, anything that left a black mark, was in 
fresh and earnest requisition for purposes of il- 
lustration ; a new realm was set up—the realm of 
black and- white; and of that realm the Salma- 
gundi Club became the metropolitan representa- 
tives, and their third annual exhibition is to-day 
~the most adequete exponent. 
This-is one unique feature of the display: there 





ROASTING THE PIG, 


is nothing that equals it in the whole world. No- 
where else is there to be seen so noble an expo- 
sition of what the. modern illustrators, aided by 
the wood-engravers, are doing for the diffusion 
of the wholesome and benign influences of art. 
The best illustrators and the best wood-engravers 
have united under the banner of the Salmagundi 
Club in its successful attempt to organize this 
matchless show. Not only so, but the etchers 
also, who annually have had a corner in the Wa- 


-ter-color and Academy exhibitions, have joined 


the Salmagundians, and received equal and exag® 
justice. - Works in black and white now go where 
they belong and where they are honored. Here- 
after neither the Water-color Society nor tlie 
Academy of Design will attempt to exhibit them. 


-eompeten 


The wood-engravers themselves are handsome- 
ly treated and artistically represented in this ex- 
hibition, and this is its seeond unique feature. 
The art of these men manifests itself not only in 
proof impressions of wood-cuts, some of which 
undoubtedly nowadays are in the purest sense ar- 
tistic, but also in original drawings from their own 
hands, Qne of the promising signs that the re- 
cent extraordinary growth of American wood-en- 
graving is healthy, and is to increase, is found in 
the fact that some of the finest American wood- 
engravers are themselves able to create pictorial 
@esigns, and by systematic study have become 
t to express them. These entetprising 
students attend the art schools, or secure the serv- 
ices of private instructors, and learn how to draw 


reflected the successive 
.triumphs of the American. illustrators 


and how to paint; and every intelligent visitor to 

the Salmagundi Exhibition will receive P 

there from the creative work of their hands,:.. ; 
So this year, after a first exhibition in - rhe 

which was a failure, and after a second roy 

in 1879, which did ‘not pay. expenses, the 

gundi Club has stepped As. the .of the 

great annual exhibitions, and by zeal, wteliigneee, 


and magnificent force of ciren 
its exhibition one of them. The ny 
the event is fresh, charming, and 

and Harrsr’s by ap which for x twenty «five 


et has and enlarging 
is not likely to miss the ep perl 

engravers, is not li 

the splendor of their unrivalled exhibition. 
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THE SALMAGUNDI SKETCH CLUB—BLACK AND WHITE EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
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Mary curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sevres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner’ of 29th Street, 
New York.—[ Com. ] 





Daxarrovs Cosuetics.—Most of our readers are 
doubtless aware, that among the multitude of face 
powders in the market, there are many which con- 
Hap injurious and even dangerous ingredients. 

, there is a sure and very simple test, by 
the presence of deleterious substances can 
c. detected. 

Put a teaspoonful of the suspected powder in 
a glass and add a tablespoonful of vinegar or 
other convenient acid ; if effervescence takes place 
it is an infailible proof that the powder is danger- 
ous, and that its use should be avoided, as it will 
pele wet’ * Mane cela 
the complexion.—{ Com. 





CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 


Mussrs. Rizex & Son: Clarendon Hotel. 

The value of your American Face Powper as 
a toilet requisite cannot be over-estimated. I in- 
dorse it-with pleasure. Yours sincerely, 
—[{Com.] Crara Louise 





in 
world-reno 


wed of exq! 
Haneor, Agent, 51 Broadway, x Y¥.—{Com. 





Horsrory’s Acid Phosphate eas So ome. when 
you are nervous and cannot sleep.—{Com.]} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


Price 4 Cents a Week; $1 50 a Year, 
postage paid. 


READ! READ! READ! 


Father, 
Mother, 
Guardian, 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


A subscription to HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
for the coming year would be a present that would 
afford more than half a hundred innocent and useful 
enjoyments.—Portland Argus. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE has become the most 
popular story paper in the country, simply becanse 
parents were quick to recognize its value as a means 
of education and entertainment, and because the chil- 
dren found it pleasant reading.—Boston Traveller. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE grows in interest 
with every number. Its illustrations show the skill 
of our best artists. * * * It is the best written weekly 
for young people ever published.— Albany Journal. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, issued every week 
at a marveliously low price, isthe brightest and best 
juvenile magazine for boys and girls over ten.—Our 
Little Ones, Boston. edie 


There have been few things in the history of peri- 
odical publishing more remarkable, in a quiet way, 
than the precision and apparent ease with which the 
publishers of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE have 
placed that admirable juvenile journal upon a footing 
of permanent and wide popularity, gaining for it 
recognition as a sort of necessity in juvenile life.— 


N. ¥. Evening Post. 


The youngsters await the weekly arrival of HAR- 
PER’S YOUNG PEOPLE with enthusiasm.—Brook- 
lyn Union-Argue. —- 


It is remarkable what freshness is given to each 
new number of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.—Al. 
bany Sunday Press. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE is the best weekly 
for children in America.—Southwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate, New Orleans. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE is so good that it 
really does not seem as though it could by any possi- 
bility be improved upon. It is everything that a 
paper ought to be whose purpose it is to provide 
wholesome entertainment fur youthful readers. — 
Philadelphia North American. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE is a prime favorite 
with young people from one end of the land to the 
other. The best authors contribute to its pages, 
which are edited with tact and scrupulous care in 
guarding them against objectionable matter.—Satur- 
day Evening Gazette, Boston. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE ‘ts by all odds the 
best periodical for children now published in the 
United States. Its stories are sweet and pure, with 
good aims, brilliancy of thought, and the most com- 
plete adaptation to juvenile readers.—Hartford Post. 


The pictures, the stories, the variope departments 
ef HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE are full of the 
‘movement and variety which children like, with noue 
of that pernicious excitement which is the bane of 
much that is offered to children.—Christian 
Boston. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SB Sample copy sent on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


TOYS. THE CHILDREN'S PARADISE. 
HO “1 t 'D. AY. s. 
, TIBBALS, $90 Broadway, 8d door below 12th 


i 








EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


nic govern the operations of digestion and laws 
— i the 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and tb., labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Loxpor, Ene. 


A MOST WELCOME PRESENT. 





The No. 8 case is all pees ery 

=m rich & stylish. No.2 is Russia leath- 
er. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
ETON MFG.CO.,687 Broadway, N.Y. 


“HOMES IN TEXAS” 


18 THE TITLE OF 


A New Illustrated Pamphlet, 


Descri: of the and trib to 
the iin of tise ars und 
INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN BR. B., 


and contains a good county map of the State. 
stoee addresses of Farmers 


names 
in Texas who have 


 PARMS FOR SALE OR RENT, 


and wy who = want Farm Hands for pat 
othe of this book will be mailed free 
those who ven halies reliable information a Texas, 
upon application by letter or postal card 
ALLEN se000rF, 
Gen’l Freight and Pase’r Agt., Palestine, Texas. 


Cc. STEHR, Manufacturer of 


Pipes & welaores Wine 
r oiders. 

cit ont . Cieer for Circular and 

Pree List 347 Broome St., N.Y. 

Medal ai ‘at Centennial, 1876. 


MINTONS “32, TILES. 


China Works, eg ve oe 
Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & 712 Cco.’8 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 Broadway, New York, .. 
Sole Agents in the United States. 


OUR LITTLE ONES! 


OLIVER OPTIC, - - - - 
The Most Beautifully Illustrated. ‘Maga- 
zine for Little People Ever Issued. 

Every picture drawn Ay! a celebrated artist, and en- 
graved on wood by John Andrew & Son, expressly for 
a A wy = 

nal Stories and Poems by the 

Bet Writers, for C 


Choicest 
The issue for January, 1881, will be 
A HOLIDAY rg BER, 


a nett Mie LB Hamphrey, and 


News Dealers. A SUPERB 
ipecnen tik Mag PRESEN ai 5O yg end: 15 cts. a copy. 
Gents WANTED. 
a vee small co., 


149 A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
poar 

















combined with 


ee ee pre Ci ore 
sen Fh 





THE HARPER PERIODICALS. 


The best Authors, Artists, and Engrav- 


ers contribute. to Harpgr’s Magazine, 
Weexty, Bazar, and Youne Propte. 


AUTHORS. 


Thomas Hardy, Miss Woolson, John Habber- 
ton, Miss M. E. Braddon, Mrs. Mulock Craik, M. 
D. Conway, Anne Thackeray Ritchie, James Payn, 
H. W. Longfellow, T. M. Coan, Margaret Veley, 
E. P. Whipple, James Russell Lowell, Paul H. 
Hayne, Lina Redwood Fairfax, R. D. Blackmore, 
Edward Everett Hale, Edgar Fawcett, Louisa M. 
Alcott, A. A. Hayes, Jr., Rebecea Harding Davis, 
Henry James, Jr., Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rose Terry Cooke, William Black, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Virginia W. Johnson, Mrs. E. L. Linton, Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., Dr. J. W. Draper, George 
Parsons Lathrop, Zadel B. Gustafson, Thomas B. 
Aldrich, Mrs. John Lillie, J. T. Trowbridge, John 
Esten Cooke, James Parton, Richard H. Stoddard, 
James T. Fields, Walt Whitman. 


ARTISTS. 


-Charles Parsons (Superintendent Art Dep't), 
Edwin A. Abbey, W. H. Gibson, H. Muhrman, 
George H. Boughton, Alfred Parsons, Walter 
Shirlaw, W. L. Sheppard, C. S. Reinhart, Thomas 
Moran, Mrs. J. C. Shepherd, A. B. Frost, Howard 
Pyle, Jas. E. Kelly, Gaston Fay, William A. Rog- 
ers, Frank D. Millit, 8. G. McCutcheon, Granville 
Perkins, Charles Graham, George du Maurier, T. 
da Thulstrup, F. 8. Church, M. Woolf, Thomas 
Nast, A. Fredericks, Sol Eytinge, Jr., Theodore 
R. Davis, Paul Frenzeny, J. O. Davidson, J. F. 
Murphy, James D. Smillie. 


BNGRAVEBRS. 


Henry Sears (Superintendent Engraving Dep’t), 
F. Juengling, T. Cole, Henry Wolf, R. Hoskin, C. 
Meeder, R. Schelling, F. A. Pettet, Jounard 
(Paris), T. Johnson, J. P. Davis, A. Measom, 
Potin (Paris), R. Tietze, E. Lagarde, F. 8. King, 
Swain (London), V. Bernstrom, W. H. Redding, 
E. Held, Smithwick and French, J. Tinkey, V 


Shiel, C. Mayer, D. Reuter, H. Goetze, G. Kreull. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year. 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year. 
GARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 





Reller Self-Inker No. 2. 


$6.00 “BEST” PRESS :' 





Pope omy me bing the most =e 


moat senaitve, td only peer sanaen Ce nemoe 





ree 
by SPENCER O0.. 18 Maisen Lane, N. ¥. 





“THE TRAMP’S STORY.” = 


A NEW FARM BALLAD. 


By WILL CARL 


Author of “‘ Betsy and I are Out,” ‘Over the Hills to the Ps 


In Western Farmer’s Almanac for 1881. 


ON, 


Now Ready. Price 10 cents. 


JOHN P. MORTON & CO., Publishers, Louisville, Ky. 
American News Co., New York. 





FOR 


COUGHS, 
COLDS, 


ASTHMA, 
Sore Throat, 
BRONCHITIS, 
Consumption, 


and all Diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs. 





BALSAM = a healing, and nour- 
properties in allaying any irritation of the throat, chest, and 


PUT UP IN QUART-SIZE BOTTLES FOR FAMILY csr, SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


CAUTION 


Manrrin, on each bottle. 


gmap BE DECEIVED by eapeivlel. Ge 
» Rock GENIN ren blac of our 
ust- have a PROPRIETARY STAMP wi 


lealere who to off 
ROCK AND RYE, wt which is the on i 
our name, Lawrence & 


LAWRENCE & MARTIN, Proprietors, Chicago ; Branch, No. 6 Barelay St., N. Y. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, GROCERS, AND DEALERS EVERY WHERE. 





va THE GREATEST me AUTHORS, such a, 


ues 





Littell’s L Living ‘Age. 


In 1881 Tae Livive A 


pensable 
THE ABLEST LIVING a WRITERS, 
is sufficiently indicated 


other form can aed mage 
80 money no 
SS ree 


fan so much 


can 
so small a space.” — 


Writing cane, expense, considering 
ity of the furnished, to k 
bought and literary work of our uma” 
lew York. 
ow veneavle elec in ihe 

tow veneral pe hemes cal we 2 skill and discrimination 
Tels, by all oddi the best on _ Southern 
Churchman. 

Sn cater 00 Selly the ceaciness exuieeie trams a Pes 
ign that one who takes it does not feel the 
need of an , cise in the way of foreign periodiea liter- 
“ Gives the best of all at ¢ price of one.”. —New York 


and ample space enable it to all 
writers furnish to 
literature on science, history 
theology, politics and to add to 
complement of the best that there is in fiction.” — Inte- 


*e"teeme wiih the choicest Uterature of the day."—Wew 
“The best of magazines to subscribe to.” — '— Gazette, Mon- 
het Comparatively the cheapest magazine pub- 


“ We know of no investinent of eight dollars, 
of litaracare, that will will yield equal retarns.”— The ve Prete 


2 
fos York: 


ia postage. 
Seats ee ee 


th es bch hk Hoe ad Tor Literatare. 


one or of our 


alee 
bys era Lede eerie Ags 


ITTELE & 00. Boston. 


Anno, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


UPHOLSTERY. DEPARTMENT. 


Novelties for the Holidays. Antique and 
Cluny Lace Bed Sets, ‘* Louis Quatorze,” Tam- 
bour Lace and Nottingham Cartains, Créte and 
Madras Muslins, Turcoman Rideaux, Oriental 
Portiéres, &c., &c. 


Broadway & (9th St. 








Siren vat i) pat 


FOR 
H.W. JOHNS co. 


MPORTE ED ART TILES 


ae 

















Janvary 1, 1881.] 











Dereon 


‘ik and Satin Brocades, 


NOTHING APPROACHING the ABOVE in VALUE 
WAS EVER BEEN OFFERED UNDER $2 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


. SCHLIEMANN'S ILIOS. Tlios, the City and 
Cea of the Trojans. The Results of Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of o og ane throughout 
1871-72-T3- 





eh ith a Preface, Appendices, and Notes 
Pag Ron Mex Miller, A. H. 


$12 00, ll 
PASTORAL DAYS; or, Memories of a New England 
Year. By W. Hamitton Gr a Llustra- 


Eee" (BY Maminated Cloth, Gilt Rages,@? 60, 


: Ii. : 

LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. eee : 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from his Unpublished 
Journals and . By Dr. W.G. Brarxie. 
With Portrait and 8vo, $3 Bu. 


Iv. : 

THE STORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
for Boys. By Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1 75. 


the Crimea. , 

Vol. IV., The ee ready, 12mo, 
Cloth, $8 00. niform with Sent iieres volumes, 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00 t 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
Avexanprg W: 


of ; and 
ndurance. By Saunt Btn hock 
$1 00. (Uniform with Feat, he hag 
Cheap dition, 4to, Paper, 18 ces 
VIL 


FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. Glimpses of Amer- 


ican Natural ay Ry, Eunest Inexznsou.. Il- 
; ‘i 


Instrated, Square loth, $1 00. 

Vill. = 

A PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Gro. 
Saintspury, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


xX. 
MGraded Bpelling ee ctt tts 200K. A 
r ng- : ng a Complete Course 
Brimary and G 


i P acebaent wd Superintendent of P hile School, 
. entof Pa 
New Bedford, Mass. 12mo, Half Bound, 20 cents. 


nA 
OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES, By Cuanza 
Cloth se 00 Ooni Segment Uinatratels 8v: 
a form WwW Boys an 
The Story of Liberty. is 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1880. With 


over 700 Illustrations. 776 Pages, Ornamen 
Cover, $3 00. -_ e - - 


THE NEW NOVELS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
hindiesttinemapelion. 

Love.and Life. By Cuamuorre M. Yonon. 15 cents. 
A Confidential Agent. By Jauus Par. 15 cents, 
Wash! 

ie Sere ee 
Endymion. By the Earl of Beaconsfield. 15 cents. 
He that will not when He May. By Mrs. O:zruanr. 

15 cents, 





Ben-Hur, A Tale of the Christ. By Law. War.aor. 
From the Wings. By B.H.Boxron. 15 cents. 


Horace McLean, By Auton O'Hamtox. 15 cents. 
Missing, By Mazy Crou Hay, 90 cents. 





t2" Haaren & Baorunns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


up elegan th cts. ya, 
ta” Hanren’s Caratoous matied receipt ‘Refers jcago. Address C.F. GUNT Playa, Ethiopi 15 cte,each. Amateur’s 
Nine Cents in stampe, : nt F - Panteationer, 18 Mad St. (overly 2 ie, Guide Yr fa of = 





N.Y, 









See ee 5 s. 8 te 


Stimson & Co., Portland, 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO 


Christmas and New Year’s offerings. Ladies’ 
| and Gentlemen’s Silk Umbrellas, Plain and Rich- 
ly Mounted. 


Broadway é & [9th St. 


LIEBIG COMPANYS EXTRACT 
F MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS; MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 

LIEBIG COMPANYS EXTRACT 

OF MEAT Mind = and a boon 5 oa 
Press,” “ Lancet,” * British Medical Journ ” ee. 


CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Liebig’s Signature in Bine Ink across the 





Pabel 
“Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the way cere 
imate only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 
e, London, and. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & MEN a A ACKER, MERRALL, & 
B. 


CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIRFFELIN & CO. 


A SPLENDID HOLIDAY GIFT. 
DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


A | INVENTION, 


Which has won its way te Royal favor'in Engiand, been cordially indorsed by the Prince and Prin- 

by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is now brought to the notice 

for w Ttchoula be toed dally om oe the cedinary Eiair 
many 

Handle is ns of a new odorless ebony; a 


DUCING A PERMANENT ELECTRIC 
WHICH ACTS IMMEDIATELY UPON THE 
ND FOLLICLES. This power can always be tested by 
compass which accompanies each Brush. 



























09 BALD HEADS, WHERE THE} 
% GLANDS and FOLLICLES ARE 
eter TOTALLY DESTROYED. 


Proprietors: The Pall Mail Electric Associs- 
tion of Londen. 
New York Branch: 842 Broadway. 


Ye, Wee te Maver st Rein 


















“ee he Biectric Hinir 
Sey eee 





a 2g Fulton Street, New YGek, August $1, 1690. 
“¥ would Not take $1,000 for my F ish 
mee oa [e't gention sgl known inthis City ao Law Pubsher, nd alsa aa'8 Director in several 


- “ ” Sewing Machine Co., New York, August 16, 1880. 
Dr. Gzo. A. Soorm—. Str: Permit me to add the my wife to that of the x ieee who 


Dear ony of 0. 
cy EI a a Re a ag op 
















HENRY ETT. 
Round Take Camp. Grounds, Co., N. ¥., June 8, 1880. \ 

sheet ine ap iets. irda er] well worth the money, \ 

n this Over 7,000 siestlar Testimontale can be seen at our aifles. —_— 


A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH, rdtVWite. QM 
A We will it, postpaid, on Foesips of 98.905 


Dra aon or Demme Store te aon fer you, FROM US. \ 
m D IF NOT AS REPRESENTED... > ~ 
“E . payable to wanted in every town. * 
‘hey can be : or 'e Tegistration, guarantee safe delivery of Brush. 


\ 


































\VENING ENTERTAINMENTS.—A Collection of : BARGES, STEBDILS ETC. 
Ere caus, nasnrestien ieee | RUBBER STAMPS:tecs dramn i 


ELEGANT CARDS, with name, 100. 90 Gold and 
Temperance Plays, Juvenile Plays, fish Pia 50 oe Chromos, 10c. W. Moors, Brockport, N. Y. 











price. Send orders 
to P. 0. Box 8410, New York. atalogues of Plays free. $06 free Addreeo 8 Haueerr, gy Ae veh hn el 


aine. 
DO YOUROWN PRINTING | rn your NAME¥¢mntecrcrgs: | SO eee 
omar | |) Eoeraem ec tacres | Mmmiorecsniteimencads 


ist ; merten, 
H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa, | sirsicrdsc.sbsrarony oko wouks, sortie. G- | 5() Gold, Pigurad, and Actress Chremos, 0c, Agen’ 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuasz's 2000 Rerotez | Agents Wanted. Gy 9. M. Srzxcet, Printing Stamps. Sam- 
A Sere lsat Sent, Tou touneyort money age | jt tap. CEASE HO sweet | Tp PAYS woke eee kta. 























$777 tlt FO VICKREY tages Ne 











Violet, Ji 
$12 Scares Sazsesacaesetinens Sam | 50 neem cantee Narmiee: | 60 Sexe siresa alias 








ne gy er te wy See 





Ne ee . . 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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J. KELLY'S CHRISTMAS STOCK-(ING). 


4 _ ESTABLISHED | 1820. 


C, G. Gunther's Sons, |, 


(Late 502-504 Broapway), 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


{Srdedway & 284 St.), NEW YORK. 


Seal Sacques and Dolmans, 


(ENGLISH DYE, ALL SIZES AND QUALITIES), 


Far-Lined Ciroulars and Wraps, 
FUR TRIMMINGS, MUFFS, AND COLLARS, 


IN LARGE ASSORTMENTS, CHOICE STYLES, 
LOW PRICES. 


mail, or information ons will receive 
prompt attention. 


Orders 
special ar 








Fine Shirts to Order, 
Men’s Outfitter. 
THE BEST STYLES at LOWEST PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS; 
Ne, 1127 Broadway, N.Y. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
The bicycle has proved itself to be 





& permanent p' road vehicle, 
pa te numbers Cartes idly 
suesetsing. Professional a 
al pln a after health or or 
, ae, al beari: 
g 0 its .merits, ag eg for 





THE POPE MFG. CO., 83 Sammer St., Boston, Mass. 


Dis uate 


Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Small-Pox, 


And ail Contagious Disea hn F sk your owes 
Sold by Dragests. 3.A. HATRY & CO,, 
“proprictors, 3 21 Geaar 21" Cedar Street, N.Y. 





Do Your Own Printing! 


$3 Press for cards, &c. Self-inker: 
Larger sizes for business use, 
setting easy 

Great = 


iaont'rs, Kaley &CO., of Prem, 


FELT = hs 


ng. Patent Fire- 
et rh he CO., 40 John St., N. ¥. 


PF lndialia Se Ree 
INORESS WATER = 





For cov 
mre fi 





or- 








HERMAN TROST & C0. 


OF NOS. 43, 99,08, ABE 
MUBBAY'S®., © 


Ketablideed since 1885, 
‘ IMPORTEES of FINE POR- 





consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 

- pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as Gonfec- 
tienery, it is a dclicions @rticle, 
and is highly recommended ‘by 
tourists. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co.,, 
Dorchester, [fass. 


CONTINENTAL 


Mining Investment Co. 


RICHARD VOSE, President. 
O. C. HOFFMAN, Secretary. 


Offices, 165 & 167 Broadway, N. Y. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Shares $10 each, full paid and unassessable. 





A limited quantity of the above Stock is open for 
subscription at Par, and offers the only existing op- 
portunity for the profitable investment of moderate 
sums in Mining operations on 


A Legitimate Business Basis. 
tus and full information sent on 


application. to the Secretary as above. 


Just Zork qubenes. Part ‘ of our new 
or Builders, and ali interest- 











Sample box by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 25 cts. "Bold by a 





acnaph me a a 





g, fast, ; ' 
Tse veass coe da vie eth and fisindreds oF & 


| Le Pha aa 


and to ¥ $ more ieee weEeR 
tive Nan at ete , 


of all our Type, Outs, Rls, Borders, etc., etc.” 
inced 


save some moncy 
ce Liat, showing over 1000 





of Mr. WM. Bi: DLE. Made from 
“ Best Selected Cotto” only. Purely bleached 
by a process which dees not impair the fibre; 
and balled by the latest improved machinery. 
It is unequalled for 
Strength, 
Softness, 
And Elasticity. 


HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 


| For Sale Everywhere. 





K PRIae WORT 


Liv 
THE sowsis.o. ind na'the k KIDNEYS.” 








UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, touch , Workmanship, and Dura 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No, 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





aoe LANTERNS} 


And STEREO) 





MABIE, TODD, & & BARD, 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c 
180 emeann ey, Ne NEW YORK. 











Send fo rice- List. 
‘Our Goots are for ele by Pirvt-Ciass Dealers in U. 8. 


Manufactured she the selealak supervision 


WM. E. 
&* Send for Pri 


iW, ee & O., 721 Ohestaut 8t., Philadelphia: 


SJEVST OAT 





“HALE'S HONEY 


larchona at Tar, 
Race Sry 2. 


Proprietor, B, 

PIKE'S TOOTHAGHR DROPS Carein gna minut 
FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


R & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
naming rent vand @tate. 











th ‘ PEO ae 
'  ‘f. B. STEWART 
75 West 28p 57., pee ag a 























